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Plenty of pumpkins still available for Halloween [taken on Route 125] 


[See story on page 5] 
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Reorganization analyzed 


By Marie Hodgdon & Nancy Schimmoeller 

Reorganization. What does it mean to 
Northern Essex Community College? Will 
the college lose its identity? Will NECC 
be trimmed to a skeleton of its former self, 
or so drastically restructured that the 
result is barely recognizable? 


_ To NECC, the reorganization, with its 


of provisions for an individualized Board of 


Trustees, should hold some positive re- 
sults. The eight members of the board 
will have the authority to establish fees, to 


appoint, transfer, dismiss, promote and 


award tenure to personnel here in accord- 
ance with the policies of the Board of Rea- 
gents. Alumni from NECC are to be 
among those appointed to serve as trus- 
tees. One trustee will have been elected 


_ by the Alumni Association. Appointments 


to the board itself will be made by the 
governor and will vary in length. Some 
terms will be as short as one year, while 
others will last for five years. 


This personalization of the Board of 
Trustees should provide for an individual- 
ized administration of all of NECC’s needs, 
from financial to academic. Rather than 
bringing loss of identity, the changes 
should help to bring about a greater sense 
of autonomy for the college. 

__ The Board of Trustees has been granted 
the authority to: : % 
“. . . implement and evaluate affirmative 
action policies and programs; 

{g] establish, implement and evaluate stu- 
dent services and policies; 

{h] recommend te the Board of Regents 
admissions standards and _ instructional 
programs for said institution, including all 
major and degree programs; 


cat “ i ‘ — 4 EM : ; te, 
Getting ready for Halloween. Last week Judy Tye’s Child Development students 
and Rochelle Newman's Art students got together to do make-up. 


[j] establish and operate programs in 
accordance with degree and authority con- 
ferred under the provisions of this act; 


{k] award degrees in fields approved by 
the Board of Regents, either independent- 


ly or in conjunction with other institutions 
9k 


The possibility that NECC’s Board of 
Trustees may have difficulty securing 
funds for its needs is something to be con- 
sidered. Among the many changes taking 
place is the consolidation of the budget, 


and the method in which funds will be 


appropriated. Under the new system, the 
state legislature must approve the recom- 
mended gross budget before the Board of 
Regents can allocate to the various insti- 
tutions. 


To the student here at NECC, reorgan- 
ization holds a particularly significant 
meaning. Some programs may be elimin- 
ated altogether, while others may be re- 
structured to better meet the community’s 
needs; still others may be transferred to 
other colleges to strengthen their quality 
and to avoid duplication of services. Stu- 
dent activity fees will be regulated by the 
Board of Trustees, as will parking and the 
levying of fines and penalties for violations 
of rules and regulations. For the Vietnam 
Vets, provisions have been made for tui- 
tion-free summer and evening classes, if 
they are academically qualified. 

Will NECC be restructured, reprogram- 
med and reorganized drastically? Only 
time and the actual progress of its Board 
of Trustees will determine that. 


*. .. Section 10, Chapter 15A, Massachu- 
setts General Laws. 
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Dimitry says Board of 


Regents impressive 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 
and M.R. Hodgdon 

A dramatic change is taking place in 
Massachusetts public higher education. 
President John R. Dimitry said in a recent 
interview that our system of public higher 
education will go “‘... from an uncoord- 
inated non-system to a highly coordinated 
functioning system’’ with the im- 
plementation of the “‘super-board.”’ 

The Massachusetts Board of Regents, 
already known as the “‘super-board,”’ will 
take over on March 1, 1981. The Board will 


have control of all 30 public institutions of, 


higher education in Massachusetts from 
the University of Massachusetts to NECC. 
The reorganization does away. with the 
Office of Secretary of Educational Affairs, 
the existing Board of Education, and all 5 
segmental boards which administer the 
University of Massachusetts, 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 
and 10 other four-year colleges. It also 
does away with the Massachusetts Board 
of Regional Community Colleges. 
President Dimitry attended the first 
meeting of the new ‘‘super-board.”’ He said 
he was much impressed by the new 
“super-board’’. members. Appointees to 
the board include Sr. Janet Eisner, pres- 
ident of Emmanuel College; former 
Governor Foster Fureulo and James 
Martin, Chairman of the Board of 


Massachusetts Mutual Insurance Co. The 


_ board members are all appointed by the 


governor. Dimitry said that he thinks if the 
members are appointed rather than 
elected, it provides for much more 
qualified people to be utilized. The 
governor will also appoint the nine 
members to the boards of trustees 
assigned to individual colleges. Those 
trustees will make regular reports to the 
“‘super-board”’ beginning next March. 

The ‘‘super-board’’ has three powerful 
authorities: it has the ‘‘power of the purse 
strings’? which means that it can deter- 
mine who gets what financially among the 
30 schools; they have the power to ter- 
minate or consolidate programs; and they 
can shut down institutions. 

The Massachusetts state legislature 
determines the amount of gross allocat- 
tions. Current figures of $350 million are 
slated. 

According to Dimitry, the problem, at 
present, is diminished quality due to the 
increased number of programs and the 


resulting duplications of programs. There 
are too many institutions of public higher 
education in Massachusetts. With the 
better organization that these changes will 
bring about, he thinks that NECC will have 
much more freedom to be innovative. 


Council pays salary hike 


The Student Council has selected Jack 
Hess as the coach for the women’s basket- 
ball and softball teams. Hess was chosen 
as the candidate with the most experience. 
His salary was increased by $400, the 
amount to be taken out of the contingency 
fund. 

Chairman Traci Anderson, Social Com- 
mittee, said the Halloween Mixer will be 
at the Rendezvous Lounge, 280 Merrimack 
St., Methuen. There will be a cover 
charge of $3 without a costume and $2 for 
those with costumes. Prizes will be $50, 
$25, and $15. The Lady Luck band will 
play for a fee. of $750. 


WRAZ, Radio Club, was represented by 
Tim Coco and Michael Sullivan to discuss 
the WRAZ constitution which was 
approved. 


The Council discussed problems of off- 
campus travel agencies recruiting stu- 
dents and staff for patronage. Members 
wrote a letter to the Observer warning 
that the Council does not endorse these 
agencies. 


Director of Student Activities Joseph 
Goldsmith spoke about the donation of a 
Sign Indicator Billboard for the use of 
advertising. He mentioned that if the 
Student Council accepts this donation, 
they will have to sponsor the donor. 


The Council plans a luncheon with 
President John Dimitry October 27 in the 
President's Dining Room, College Center. 


Student Council members include the 
following: : 
Senior Representatives 


Traci Anderson e Joseph DeVeau 
Steven Bell e Jeff Miller 
Donna Lee Holmes e Lisa Palmer 


Freshman Representatives 
Lisa Bucuzzo e Chris Swartz 
Nancy McInnis e Maureen McCauley 
Steve Smith ; 
Student Advisory Commissioner 
George Courtovich 


® inside story @ | 


eHalloween mixer slated for Thursday night 


e Chorus goes pops, ‘Pippin’ rehearsals continue 


eMeet ‘Gallows Humor’ cast, play to compete in festival... . 


eB2Z’'s birdman — Joe Green 


eMount St. Helens, an eye-witness view 


eWatch out Chery! Tiegs 


e’Windy’ leads Manage Our Lives seminar 
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A. Whitney Brown, comedian and juggler. 
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Campus news 


Halloween Mixer slated | 


Comedian, Juggler entertains 


By Lorna Cohen 

Last Friday, Northern Essex was en- 
tertained by A. Whitney Brown, a sen- 
sational comedian and juggler. He is a 
man with a well-honed sense of the 
ridiculous. It is a quality that comes 
naturally to one who can trace a successful 
career in comedy back to the time he 
learned to juggle while picking oranges for 
a living. 

Brown started at the absolute bottom of 
the show business ladder, the sidewalks of 


Films for viewing 


By Robert LaFrancois 


The English Composition Department 
will be showing three more films before 
the end of the semester. They will be 
shown in the small projection room direct- 
ly adjacent to the creative graphics room. 
Ample seating is available and everyone is 
welcome. 

“All the King’s Men”, the biography of 
Huey Long, Governor of Louisianna, will 
be shown from 8 to 10 a.m. and from 2 to 4 
p.m. on October 28; from 8 to 10 a.m. on 
October 29; and from 9 to 11 a.m. on 


a 


Potential Jack-O-Lanterns 


San Francisco, where he entertained 
curious crowds of passers-by. He is 
currently performing for colleges and 
night clubs. 

Of his rise from street to stage, Brown 
says, “The best part hasn’t changed at all, 
and that’s the feeling of having everyone 
around you laughing at the same time. 


‘That’s the greatest thing there jis.”’ 


Watching him peform, you had to believe 
it. 


October 30. 

“Fire on the Plain,” a Japanese anti-war 
film, will be presented from 8 to 10 a.m. 
and from 2 to 4 p.m. on November 18; 
from 8 to 10 a.m. on November 19; and 
from 9 to 11 a.m. on November 20. 

“Freaks,” an Andy Warhol movie, will 
be presented from 8 to 10 a.m. and from 2 
to 4 p.m. on December 2; from 8 to 10 a.m. 
on December 3; and from 9 to 11 a.m. on 
December 4. 

For further information contact Prof. 
Eleanor Hope-McCarthy or Dr. Bernard 
Horn. 


ea 
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By Nancy Angelini 

The Halloween mixer. will. be held as 
scheduled on October 30, at the Ren- 
dezvous, a club located in Methuen off 
Route 110. As a Halloween bonus, those 
people wearing costumes get a dollar off 
the $3.00 entry fee. Prizes will be awarded 
for the best costumes. First prize wins $50, 
second wins $25 and third $15. The group 


“Lady Luck”’ will be appearing live and, 


during band intermissions a rock-n-roll 
D.J. will be playing records. To enter, you 
must be a student of NECC or be ac- 
companied by a_ student. Although 


students are required to be 20 to drink 
alcohol, 18- and 19-year-olds are welcome. 
The club accommodates 500 people and 
parking facilities are available. rice 

Since the drinking age was raised to 20 in 
February of 1979, NECC mixers have 
proven to be more successful when held in 
local clubs. The mixers are organized bya 
group of students called the Social Com- 
mittee. 

In the past, mixers were held in the cafe 


* on campus but they proved unsuccessful. 


According to Joe Goldsmith, Director of 
Student Activities. fights broke out. broken 


Nancy Clark answers questions on nutrition. . 


Nutrition workshop 


glass created problems in the parking area 


and buildings were damaged. People from — 


the community attended, forcing the 
committee to turn down students who 
arrived later in the evening. The students 
activities fund paid for the alcohol, 
auxiliary police, janitors and band. Along 
with this, the Social Committee acted as 
bartenders and the consumption of alcohol 
was not monitored. Goldsmith _ said, 


students were good at the beginning of 
the night but as the night went on, things — 


loosened up too much.”’ 

Because of these problems, committee 
made arrangements to have the mixers 
held at J.W.’s in Amesbury which has 


* recently closed down. 
This year, the Social Committee will’ 


collect the money from the door and the 


~ Rendezvous club will receive the money 


accumulated from the bar. The club will 
supply the alcohol, the police protection, 
and because the club is licensed to sell 
alcohol, it also must take responsibility for 
the consumption of alcohol. Any school 
profit acquired from the festivities will be 
circulated back into the activities fund. 


oa 
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proves informative 


By Peter Spokus 

Nancy Clark, registered dietician from 
the Sports Medicine Resource Inc. in 
Brookline, was the guest speaker on 
Thursday, October 16, in the first of four 
schedule workshops on Sports Medicine 
presented by NECC and the Social Com- 
mittee. 

Nutrition was the subject of Miss Clark’s 
presentation and she used a slide projector 
to illustrate information. The most im- 
portant item stressed by Clark was the 
necessity of a balanced diet.’’ ‘‘The ideal 
diet,” she said, ‘‘would be one that con- 
tains two servings of dairy products, four 
ounces of meat, four servings of fruits and 
vegetables. and four servings of bread. 
This particular diet contains all the MDR 
of vitamins and minerals. 

Clark also talked about dieting and 
pointed out one specific diet that should be 
avoided. ‘‘A diet that calls for limiting 
carbohydrate ‘intake is dangerous. You 
may lose weight but it’s unhealthy because 
your body does not get enough vitamin A 
and C,”’ she said. Clark also spoke about 
the importance of vitamins and what they 
do for your body. ‘Vitamin A is good for 
‘your eyesight and is found in vegetables,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Vitamin C is found not only in 
orange juice but in peppers and broccoli as 
well.’’ Although vitamin C is believed to 
prevent colds, Clark said it doesn’t. What 
it does, she explained, is act as an an- 
tihistimine by alleviating the lousy feeling 
that accompanies a cold.”’ 

Clark also discussed the importance of 
vitamin B, protein and iron. ‘‘Vitamin B,” 


she said, “‘is important because it converts 
food into energy. Protein. builds muscles 
when it is used with the proper exercise 
and iron and is necessary when exercising 
because it prevents fatigue by supplying 
oxygen to the muscles.”’ Protein and iron 
can be found in meat, fish and peanut 
butter. . 

When Clark was asked about vitamin 
pills she had said, ‘“‘I personally don’t 
recommend them for the average healthy 
person. There is not enough known about 
their long term effects. DNS, for example, 
didn’t show up_ until 
generation.” ; 


She told thé audience of more than ~ 


eighty people that dehydration occurs 
when the body sweats off more water than 
the body takes in. The symptoms to look 
for, she said, are headaches and elevated 
heart rate. “Salt tablets, contrary to 
popular belief,’ she pointed out, ‘‘are not 
good for dehydration. In fact, they in- 
crease it. The best thing to do when you 
feel you are suffering from dehydration is 
to drink cold water.”’ 

Nancy Clark put the enthusiastic 
audience at ease when she told them that 
the best single food to eat is pizza. It 
contains all the vitamins and minerals 
needed in a meal. 

The workshop lasted about an hour and 
was topped off with a question and answer 
period. The next workshop will be on 
Wednesday, October 29. The subject will 
be Sports injuries and prevention. Anyone 
interested in sports, should make every 
effort to attend. 


‘Magic’ plays here on Halloween 


By Robert Lafrancois 

On October 31, from 11:30 a.m. till 1:30 
p.m., the movie, ‘‘Magic’’ will be 
presented in the carpeted lounge of the 
student center. The film club, which shows 
these movies free of charge to’Northern 
Essex students, hopes this show will be as 
successful as their past endeavors. 


“Magic’”’ is a terrifying love story about 
a ventriloauist who »ecomes possessed by 
his dummy. Anthony Hopkins, Ann 
Margaret and burgess Meredeth are 
superb in their performances.’This 4... vie 


- is not merely a film which aims to dazzle 


you with special effects, but has a solid 
plot and is extremely well made ‘R.”’ 


4 
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“Loco-motion quartet. 


Loco-motion circus 
coming to town 


By Nancy Angelini 

The explosive vaudeville production of 
Loco-Motion Circus will be back at 
Northern Essex Wednesday, Nov. 12. 

The show is reminiscent of the classic 
vaudeville era. It consists of acrobatics, 
comedy-drama, mime and many unusual 
stunts. 

The .Loco-Motion group has been 


{ 


Security guard Helmer Carlson, who was struck by a hit-and-run driver two weeks 
ago when trying to enforce one-way traffic behind the library. Carlson has been re- 


assigned to Building C parking lot. 


featured on ABC’s ‘Wide World of 
Sports.”” Its performers have taught 
juggling, unicycling and acrobatics for 
Ringling Brothers as well as Barnum- 
Bailey’s Clown College. 

The Loco-Motion quartet includes 
Bounce, Flip, Cyrus, and Jan. 
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Majority of teachers 
say ‘no’ to contract 


By Paul Karonis 


Teachers at the 15 community colleges 
across the state recently voted down a 
proposed contract. The vote went 705 
against the new contract and 540 for it. 
Key issues in the proposed contract were 
job security, evaluation, and grievance 
and arbitration rights. 

At Northern Essex the faculty went 
against the state-wide trend. Seventy 
three ‘yes’ votes and 37 ‘no’ votes were 
cast for the new contract. Those on either 
side of the contract dispute feel that inter- 
ruption of classes at this point is unlikely. 

The contract was rejected primarily for 
two reasons: how the teachers would be 
evaluated, and retrenchment. The change 
in the process of teacher evaluation was 
the most negative factor for many. 

The current system would be revised 
and based on five weighted factors. These 
factors are: class materials, 30 per cent; 
student evaluations, 25 per cent; college 
services, 10 per cent; and other services, 5 
per cent. 

Some felt this system of evaluation 
would become too competitive. Associate 
Professor Eleanor Hope-McCarthy was 
one faculty member against the proposed 
contract. She particularly disliked college 
service being weighted at only 10 per cent. 


Man on the move 


Coordinator of Student Activities Joe Goldsmith. 


“We have many talented people here who 
devote a lot of time to these college ser- 
vices,” said Hope-McCarthy. “Under the 
proposed contract, they would be encour- 
aged not to do these things,” she 
explained. 

Hope-McCarthy also pointed to the un- 
signed student evaluations. “This would 
cause some students to use these evalua- 
tions as a vendetta,” said Hope-McCarthy. 

The issue with retrenchment involved 
seniority. Many disliked the fact that 
seniority would be considered equally 
with performance. ; 

Despite the contract failing state-wide, 
it passed here at Northern Essex. One 
faculty member who supported the con- 
tract was Professor John Guarino. When 
asked why the contract failed, Guarino 
said, “fear, real or exaggerated.” 

The way the union voted bothered 
Guarino. “The results show we are a di- 
vided union,” he said. “We are not united 
and this does not look good,” he added. 

The faculty’s union now plans to form a 
new negotiating team. This should take 
until mid-November. Members will then 
meet with representatives of the state and 
begin bargaining. 
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Joe Goldsmith 


By Barbara Wackowski 

Co-ordinator of Student Activities, Joe 
Goldsmith is an alumnus of N.E.C.C. and 
now the director of alumni. He expects this 
recently added position to consume about 
20 percent of his time. To top that, Dean 
Landry has just appointed Joe director of 
the college center. 

A native of Brooklyn, New York, at age 
16, he moved with his family to the New 
England area. Graduating from N.E.C.C., 
Joe went on to earn a degree in English 
from the University of New Hampshire. 
Unable to find a teaching job, he qualified 
and became a police officer with the 
Dover, New Hampshire, Police Depart- 
ment. 

During this time, he married Mary 
Elizabeth. Although the job required him 
to ‘‘bend his personality’? and was “not 
good for family life,’’ he stuck it out for a 
year. 

After that experience, Joe became 
director of student life at Bradford College 
while living on campus. He then moved on 
to becoming a social worker for the 
Department of Welfare in the 


Newburyport-Haverhilll area, counseling 
children who were run-aways, truants and 
others in need of services. At the same 
time, Joe and Mary ran a group home 
called the Harbor School for emotionally 
disturbed kids. 

After completing his master’s work at 
Northeastern, Joe came back home to 
(N.E.C.C.). Content with his job, Joe 
wants to move up the ladder, taking on 
more responsibility. As Director of the 
College Center, he will be involved in 
planning and design of the building to 
make it more suitable for functions. As Co- 
ordinator of Student Activities, he is 
looking forward to more club activity. 

Working towards a doctorate at 
University of Massachusetts in 
Educational Administration, he has taken 
this semester off as a student due to the 
arrival of his first born, a daughter named 
Megan Elizabeth. 

Joe enjoys all types of athletics, playing 
the guitar and reading. Helping him to 
keep ‘calm’ and ‘more tolerant on the 
job,’ Joe meditates twice a day. 


Club news 
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- WRAZ sets constitution ratified 


- By Tim Coco 
Development continues at WRAZ with 
the visit of Acting Dean of Students Nor- 
man J. Landry; the passage of the radio 
club constitution: and the installation of 
security devices. 
“T think the physical layout shows a lot 

- of care,” noted Landry in describing the 
broadcast studios of WRAZ. Dean Landry 
also commented on the “professional 
operation” of WRAZ with respect to the 
program logs .and regular, hourly 
newscasts. 

- Dean Landry accepted the radio club’s 
invitation to visit on October 20, despite his 
dual job as Acting Dean of Students and 
Director of Student Administrative Ser- 
vices, as well as his extensive work with 
the Accreditation Team. 


Music Prof. Mike Finegold at piano rehearses with chorus. 


Remarking about his visit to WRAZ, 
Dean Landry remarked, “It was all 
great.” 

Implementation of the new radio club 
constitution, ratified on September 26, was 
delayed for a time by the Student Council. 
The Council objected to the suggestion in 
the constitution that an engineer be hired 
on a limited basis if a volunteer is not 
available. WRAZ, represented by General 
Manager Michael Sullivan and Chief 
Engineer Tim Coco argued that the aim of 
the legislation was to “protect the in- 
vestment of the college” in assuring any 
damaged equipment would be repaired in 
the absence of the engineer. 

The Student Council also objected to 
WRAZ’s strong manager form of govern- 
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NECC chorus goes pops 


by Mary Jo Wentworth 

The NECC Chorus is doing something 
new this semester. They are rehearsing 
for a pop program titled “Cake and Ale 
Pops Choral Concert.’’ The show will be 
Dec. 4 at the College Center. Admission 
will be $2. What is the NECC Chorus 
Concert about? As a ‘“‘Pops”’ style concert, 
the music will consist of favorite light 
musical pieces from pop to classical 
music. This concert will also include 
holiday songs as well as some pop styled 
new music not yet heard on the radio. 

“Pops’’ — also associated with ‘‘Pop” 
beverages — such as ginger “‘ale’’ and 


‘Bloodmobile, College Cektar: Wed., Oct. 15. 


cider — will be served at the concert along 
with cake. The audience will sit at tables 
rather than in rows. 

The chorus will be conducted by Mike 
Finegold, choral director, and ac- 
companied by pianist John Cice, choral 
assistant. The Music Club will provide 
additional instrumental accompaniments. 

The newly forming chorale club will 
sponsor and coordinate the concert with 
the Department of Creative Arts. In ad- 
dition to the Dec. 4 concert, there will be a 
special campus Christmas caroling group 
forming through the Chorale Club. 
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Veterans Club thanks donors 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 


Derek Plude, Veterans Club president, 
said the club which sponsored the blood- 
mobile’s visit to NECC on Oct. 15, was 
very pleased with the 88 units of blood 
obtained from generous donors. 

Plude expressed the club's thanks to all 
the donors who contributed, especially to 
President John R. Dimitry and to the 
workers of the Haverhill Post Office who 
came to the college to donate. He said 
WRAZ also deserved special thanks for 


their participation in keeping students 
informed during the blood drive. 


The Veterans Club’s next project will be 


the ‘Toys for Tots’ campaign in which the 
Vets will be canvassing for toys and gifts 
to present to underpriveleged children on 
Christmas Day. 


ne 


ment, in that all requests for funding 
must be approved initially by the General 
Manager before being brought before the 
general membership for approval. WRAZ 
argued that the council had neglected to 
read the portion of the constitution which 
states ‘‘the decisions of the General 
Manager may be overridden by a 24 vote of 
all members,” therefore, providing 
“checks and balances” in the constitution. 
The radio club representatives explained 
further that any member can call for a 
“suspension of the rules’’ under Roberts 
Rules to bring an override vote before the 


“membership. 


The Student Council approved the 
passage of the constitution with the ex- 
ception of Steve Smith who abstained in 
the voting. 


A new locking, metal. security cabinet 
has been installed in the Office of Student 
Activities to house receiving and am- 
plification equipment used in the 
distribution of WRAZ’s signal. The new 
cabinet completes the technical re-wiring 
of the College Center. begun last year. The 
metal cabinets provide the final link in the 
radio station’s revised security program. ' 

The officers of the radio club are: 
General Manager, Michael Sullivan; 
Assistant Manager, Chuck Simonian; 
Chief Engineer, Tim Coco; Program 
Director, Dana Esmel; Secretary, 
Maureen McCauley; News Director, Matt 
Sapienza; Music Director, Chuck 
Simonian; and the Traffic Department 
Staff; Sherrie Nichols, Nancy Apgeyut, 
and Scott Laudani. 


Choral Club going strong 


By Mary Jo Wentworth 

The chorus is now in its second semester 
and is going strong. Their first concert last 
May was a “great success’’ says choral 
director, Mike Finegold. They also per- 
formed at the graduation exercises in June 
and at a church benefit in Lawrence. 

In the chorus, students develop and 
improve their voices as well as learn 
different styles of music, Students can join 


chorus as a student activity without taking 
it for credits. 

A new choral club is being formed to 
coordinate and perform concerts. Students 
wishing to join, should contact Mike 
Finegold, Room 350-C, Extension 210. The 


. first meeting will be held Wednesday, Nov. 


29, at noon in room 201-C. 


Flea Market a success 


by Mikki Budish 

The Dance Club’s Flea Market Oct. 18 
netted $825. The money will be used for a 
stage curtain needed for performing ars 
at the college. 

The Dance Club has rae given $800 by 
the Northern Essex foundation and with 
the profits from the Flea Market, the club 
is halfway toward the purchase of the 
curtain. 

Those helping with the Flea Market 
were Judi Coulombe, Chris Hackett, 
Carol Zukowsky, Vivian McCarlut, Guy 
Mawhinney, Erin Cronin and Marla An- 
derson. 


Coordinators were Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb, director of the Creative Arts 
Department and Dance Club advisor, and 
Barbara Knox, Student Activities Office 
secretary. 


To all who helped make the flea market 
a success ... for your donations, your time, 
your concern — many thanks. Special 
thanks to Barbara Knox, whose tireless 
efforts were in great part responsible for 
the success of this event. 


I wear two hats in ‘Pippin’ 


By Deborah Nash 

For the following four issues of the 
Observer, we will bring you interviews of 
the people associated with the Northern 
Essex Community College production of 
‘Pippin.’ In this issue, we feature an in- 
terview with the show’s producer and 
director, Gene Boles. 

“TI wear two hats in ‘Pippin’,”’ stated 
Gene Boles in an interview last Wednesday 
on his job of producing and directing 
‘Pippin.’ Being the producer of the show 
means presenting the materials to the cast 
and setting up the times for the specific 
rehearsals in music, dance and acting. 
Another part of producing is helping 
financially. Although the three clubs’ 
activity fees support the production, Boles 
plans for the cast members to sell ‘Pippin’ 
tee shirts, to help with expenses. The tee 
shirts are specially made by the costumer 
of the play, Jan Wyman. 

As director, Boles manages the artistic 
view of the play, which means working 
with the stage manager, Keith Sherman, 
on the stage set-up: where each character 
stands, his actions and expressions. 

When asked about the other production 
advisors, Boles says, ‘‘They are all con- 
tributing 100 percent plus on_ this 
production.”’ It is a very rewarding ex- 
perience working with Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb (dance), Mike Finegold and John 
Cice (music). 


Previous plays Gene Boles has been 
involved with are: ‘‘Celebration,”’ ‘“You’re 
A Good Man Charlie Brown,” ‘‘The Miss 


Hampford Beauty Pageant/Battle of the 


Drama professor 


Eugene Boles. 


Bands,”’ “‘Charlie’s Aunt,”” many one-act 
plays, mime shows and ‘student directed 
and written plays. 

Boles has loved drama since he was in 
high school. It has been his career since he 
graduated from the University of Oregon. 
He has been teaching at Northern Essex 
for eleven years. 

Boles feels that musicals draw a larger 
crowd than a straight play. “‘There seems 
to be more interest from the students and 
the general public with a musical.’’ He 
feels good about this production and feels 
it will be asuccess. _ 

When asked about his other show, 
“Gallows Humor,”’ which igs being entered 
into the American College Theater 
Festival, he said he hopes it will be entered 
in the Regional Competition. This is a 
competition of several plays from colleges 
all over New England. He says, ‘‘The cast 
of ‘Gallows Humor’ includes a fine bunch 
of actors and actresses and I know they 
will put their all into the competition.” 

Boles has not yet selected a play for the 


Third Story Theater Presentation, in the 


spring. However, definite plans will be 
underway next month. ~ 


- 
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_ Host Hubert Jessup moderates a ‘Baxters’ discussion. 


TV class on ‘The Baxters’ 


By Calvin J. Anderson 


NECC students who watch ‘The Bax- 
ters’ program on Channel 5 this Sunday, 
November 2 at 6:30 p.m. may see some 
familiar faces. The entire class of William 
J. Marble’s Television Production I course 
visited the station in Needham and partici- 
pated in a taping of a ‘Baxters’ segment. 

The class made the trip to the WCVB 
studios Monday, October 27, in order to 
see firsthand the coordinated efforts nec- 
essary to the production of a television 
program. The students gained much in- 
sight and perspective as they watched the 
operations of cameras, lights, 


rection. 


‘The Baxter’ is a public affairs presen- 


All hallows eve” A 


audio 
equipment, and stage and technical di- 


— Calvin Anderson file photo. 


tation which was originated at Channel 
Five several years ago and is now syndi- 
cated to fifty-four stations around the 
country. A ten-minute dramatic portion 
examines a controversial subject as a 
fictional family (‘The Baxters’) encounters 
it in their daily routine. Following the 
dramatic presentation, a studio audience 
chosen locally at each of the fifty-four 
stations discusses the same topic that had 
been presented. The TV Production class 
actually participated in the discussion seg- 
ment. It was moderated bv host. Hubert 
Jessup, the producer at Channel Five who 
1s the program's creator. ine segments 
title was “You Don’t Look Pregnant” and 
dealt with the subject of abortion. 


From the ancient Druids 


By Laurie Gitelman 

Halloween has been around probably for 
as long as any of us can remember. But 
nobody stops to think of how it began. 

“Allhallows Eve,” as it was originally 
called, pertained to the evening of October 
31, the day before the Christian feast of 
Hallowmas or All Saints’ Day. 

Halloween originated swith: ‘the ancient 
Druids, who believed that on this night 
Saman, the lord of the dead, called upon all 
evil spirits to come forth. It was 
customary for the Druids to light huge 
fires on Halloween, supposedly to ward off 

all those evil spirits. 

The ancient Celts felt that Halloween 
was the last night of the year, and there- 
fore a good time to look into the future. 
They also believed that the spirits of the 
dead visited their homes on this evening. 

The lighting of fires continued to be a big 
part of the Halloween tradition until 


modern times. Witches, ghosts and goblins 
have always been and will continue to be a 
big part of Halloween. 2 

Carving pumpkins and bobbing for 
apples started in the United States because 
Halloween takes place close to the time of 
harvest. 

Going from house to house collecting 
candy or ‘“‘Trick-or-Treating,” as it is 
called, started in the 20th century. Un- 
fortunately, in the past few years ‘“‘Trick- 
or-Treating”’ has been forbidden in many 
towns. Because of the possible dangers a 
child can encounter walking the streets at 
night and collecting candy from strangers, 
even in the towns that allow ‘“‘Trick-or- 
Treating,’’ parents are hesitant about 
letting their children participate. 
Halloween is something all children should 
be able to enjoy, and it’s a shame that so 
many of them can’t. 


Former NECC student 


wins scholarship 


A former NECC student who graduated 
earlier this year is coming closer to his 
goal of becoming an optometrist. 

John F. Whitney, 18 Manor Drive, 
Groveland, has enroiled in Amherst Col- 
lege, where he was awarded a $3,700 
scholarship to work toward his bachelor’s 
degree. He was one of only 30 students, 
among 250 graduates of the state’s 15 
community colleges who applied for 


transfer to the oh i college, to be 
selected. 

During the summer of 1978, Whitney 
entered the NECC continuing education 
program, completing a 16-week algebra 
course in eight weeks. That fall, he began 
full-time studies and was named to the 
president’s honors list each semester 
during his two years at NECC. 
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Students’ reps needed 


By Marilyn Astell 


Three students are needed to serve on 
the Curriculum Planning Committee, 
which is one of three committees making 
up the Academic Council. The Academic 
Council consists of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the Student Academie Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Curriculum Planning 
Committee. This is the only time that 
students, faculty, and administration all 
interact in one system. 

The Curriculum Planning Committee 
consists of Robert MeDonald,dean of Aca- 
demic affairs; John Peroni, dean of Con- 
tinuing Education & Community Services; 
one faculty representative from each 
division, and three student representa- 
tives. 

“In the past four years there has never 
been a full committee, and in only one of 
those four years did we have a student 
take an active part,” reports Priscilla 
Bellairs of the English Department. This 
is partly due to the fact that most students 
do not know about this committee or the 
available positions. 


It is very important for students to have 
a voice in formulating academic policies 
that will affect their college lives. It is a 
lot of work but can also be very interest- 
ing and rewarding. Not only will the 
student learn a great deal and gain valua- 
ble experience, but having served on this 
committee will look very impressive on a 
resume or. scholarship application. 

“It is the job of the Curriculum Planning 
Committee to review new course and 
program proposals as well as current pro- 
grams and special experimental offer- 
ings,” says Bellairs. Questions such as 
what should a particular course cover, 
how fast should it be taught, and how 
much credit should be received are all 
explored. 

The committee meets irregularly but 
members should expect to meet for at 
least 15 hours per semester. Any students 
interested in serving on the committee or 
wishing further information should con- 
tact Patricia Parker, president of the 
Academic Council, in the library, or 
Priscilla Bellairs, ext. 222. 


Quilting ....an art 


By Marilyn A. Astell 


In a world where more and more prod- 
ucts are becoming commercialized and 
where mass production seems to be taking 
over, it is inspiring to see an art such as 
quilting come back to life again. 

“Quilting is not simply a craft,” says 
Janet Elwin, designer/artist/quiltmaker, 
“It’s an art.” 

Elwin is an evening instructor at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College where 
she has been sharing her knowledge and 
ideas with students for a number of years. 
She also teaches quilting at the Whittier 
Regional Vocationai Technical High School 
in Haverhill. 

“The art of quilting has become more 
experimental. Quilts are not just for the 
bed,” states Elwin. This is emphasized by 
the fact that there is not one wall in her 
home that does not have some type of 
quilt or wall hanging, of every color, shape 
and size. “Not only is there experimenta- 
tion in color, but also in design, geometri- 
cal piecing, and use of the quilts today,” 
‘says Elwin. 

Never in her eight years of quilting has 
she ever done the same thing twice. Elwin 
says, “It’s gotten to the point where I have 
more ideas than I know what to do with. 
When I first started quilting, I thought it 
would be just another fad that would come 
‘and go, but it has really caught on and is 
simply growing and growing. I see no 
end,” explained Elwin. 

Quilting can be a very expensive art if 
the quilter shops for supplies at the spe- 


cialty shops. But if one is a bargain hunter 
and can shop around for the materials, the 
price can be more than cut in half. 

Elwin has had two of her quilts featured 
in a nationwide quilter’s magazine and has 
recently won three first prizes for entries 
in the Deerfield Fair as well as a prize for 
an entry in the Eastern States Exposition 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“Every quilt is different and each that I 
finish means as much to me as the last,” 
says Elwin, who is currently working on a 
new idea which she is naming in honor of 
Arthur Fiedler. She keeps most of her 
creations for herself, though she has made 
and sold quilts for persons who requested 
a specific design. 

There are a number of quilting clubs 
and groups springing up all over the coun- 
try. One fairly new group is the Merri- 
mack Valley Quilters who meet the fourth 
Thursday of each month at the Unitarian 
Church in Haverhill. They hope to hold a 
quilt show in April. 

Another larger group is the New Eng- 
land Quilters Guild, of which Janet Elwin 
is president. “It is our hope to promote 
and perpetuate the art of quilting,” 
reports Elwin. At present there are over 
four hundred members. 

The art of quilting comes from our an- 
cesters, but lay quiet for many, many 
years. It is only in the past decade that it 
has truly been reborn, and it has been 
growing rapidly ever since. 
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The executioner Phillip [Keith Sherman] is a man with peculiar plans to spice up 


his job. 


The role of Martha, Phillip’s wife, is being done by Pat Chabot. 


— Richard Mulcahey.photo. 
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Lucy [played by Robynn Pappalardo] is a special ‘guest 


his last hour on earth pleasant. 


as Eas 


eee Meet the cast 


sent to Walter to help make 
— Richard Mulcahey photo. 


Tom Hunter is Walter, a murderer awaiting execution on Death Row. 


— Richard Mulcahey photo. 


Play to compete in festival 


By Deborah Nash 

The cast for the comedy ‘Gallows 
Humor” has been chosen for the Drama 
Club’s presentation for November 15, 16, 21 
and 22. 

The players are: Death, Keith Sherman; 
Lucy, Robynne Pappalardo; Walter, Tom 
Hunter; Phillip, 
Martha, Pat Chabot, 


Keith Sherman; and ° 


The play will be directed and produced 
by Gene Boles. It was written by Jack 
Richardson. 

This comedy deals with the problems of 
order and disorder in modern life — first 
within a prison cell. of murderers, then in 
the kitchen of the prisoner’s hangman. 

Boles says the play will be entered in the 


American College Theater Festival 


There will be 12 Regional Festivals with 
workshops. The ACTF Committee will 
invite up to ten productions to Washington 
to take part in a three-week, non-competi- 
tive Festival in the Kennedy Center, with 
expenses paid. 


The American Theatre Association, pro- 
ducers of the Festival, will look for excel- 
lence of total production. It hopes to 
encourage new styles of theatrical presen- 
tation and new_methods of staging, new 
approaches to the classics, new plays by 
young writers, and revivals of important 
plays of the past. 
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Crime...a way of life 


By Cynthia Melnikas 

Course offerings and workshops offered 
this Fall at NECC are: “High Tech Ca- 
reers are for Women,” Workshop: 
Women and Guilt, “Women’s Lives: Re- 
corded and Imagined” and “Assertiveness 
Training for Women.” 

“Women” has been a common word in 
the media for a few years now, thanks to 
the Liberation Movement. College 
brochures and bulletins list varied courses 
and workshops focused on developing a 
woman's ego and self-esteem as well as 
defending herself against an attacker. 


But, researchers tell us that females are 
the superior sex. These findings refer, of 
course, to Darwin's theory, “survival of 
the fittest.” 


So, what happens to this being and her 
human potential during the process of 
development that allows her to be tor- 
mented psychologically, restrained 
physically and/or beaten brutally by her 
mate? Is there an inherent flaw in human 
nature? Is this behavior entirely learned? 
Probably not. 

Exoerts call it the least reported crime. 
Researchers fell us that the causes of 
wife-beating (a term referring to a male 
beating his mate but not necessarily 
married to her) are varied and con- 
troversial and blame cannot be fixed 
easily. It shows no partiality to social, 
economic or racial class. It persists from 
generation to generation. 

Few ‘‘wife-beaters’”’ admit to their own 
cruel behavior or see it as a problem 
needing help. Women often bear the 
brutality of their mates in silence because 
they have no one to turn to and no place to 
go. They often are too embarrassed, too 
humiliated, feeling afraid and trapped. 

Can we accept the continuation of such 
outrageous acts? The women’s movement 
has been influential in raising an 
awareness of this social problem and of 
changing the attitudes concerning the 
rapist. He is now considered the sexual 
offender, not the victim of a seductive 
woman. 


When a woman is a victim of violence in 
her home, however, social attitudes as to 
who is at fault and who deserves help are 
still very ambiguous. 

One of the devastating side-effects for 
the victim of wife-beating is that it often 
destroys the beaten woman’s self-respect 
and paralyzes her will. 

Can we continue to let such outrageous 
acts continue? Today women are coming 
together to address the problem, seeking 
solutions by making issues public and by 
taking action that will bring about social 
change. 


picking up behavior patterns that they see 
around them. Through the general process 
of conditioning, in which obvious as well as 
subtle rewards and punishments are 
perceived, they develop certain types of 
behavior. 

Imitation and conditioning begin in the 
home, but they are greatly influenced by 
the world outside — schools, traditions, 
religions, as well as the media. Books, 
Magazines, movies and_ particularly 
television constantly reinforce certain 
demeaning and violent behavior. 

Studies have generally supported the 
view that aggressive acts can be evoked by 


“(Today there is increased awareness that the 


issue is a social problem, nota personal reflection. 


They now ate feeling freer to discuss the 44ue of 


domestic violence. # 


Why haven’t we read and heard more 
about this outrageous act? Until recently 
there has been a silent acceptance of 
violence in the home as a part of life. 
Unwillingness to admit to and address the 
issue as being a social problem is rooted in 
history. 

Religious attitudes toward women, the 
institution of marriage, the economy, 
criminal and civil law, and the social 
services delivery system are all factors 
which have influenced the degradation, 
control and exploitation of women. 

Scientists tell us that from childhood, 
human beings learn through imitation, 


Battered women need help 


and find it at center 


By Cynthia Melnikas 

“It happens once every 18 seconds. One 
in 10 are reported. Domestic violence 
affects everyone,”’ according to Peggy 
Lorens, director of the Lawrence Women’s 
Resource Center. Lorens and Center 
advocate, Karen Shack, were guest 
speakers of the Behavioral Science Club 
October 8. 

Addressing a predominantly female 
audience, the speakers provided in- 
formation and insights on the growing 
social problem of violence against women 
in the home. 

Citing that a common belief is that the 
woman provokes her mate and deserves 
what she gets, Lorens said, “This is just 
not true. She could be sleeping.’’ 

In answering another frequently asked 


question, ‘Why does a woman stay?” 
Lorens says, ‘‘She may have no place to go 
or nobody to care for her.”’ 

“Intermittent reinforcement is another 
factor.”” Sometimes her mate will alter- 
nate his violence with loving and caring 
behavior. 

“We cannot blame the woman for the 
choices she makes,”’ said Lorens. ‘‘There 
are a lot of pressures ... so many forces 
working within the nuclear family.” 

The Women’s Resource Center offers 
shelter, legal advocacy and support to 
battered women and their children. 
Because they intervene, they are 
frequently accused of breaking up the 
family. However, one of the goals of the 
program is to remove the children and 
mother and to provide a different kind of 
role model. Research indicates that wife- 


beating generally persists from generation 
to generation through imitation and 
learning. 

How has this social problem developed? 
Society is an important contributing 
factor. ‘‘Men and women are conditioned 
so differently. Men respond with 
aggression and frequently are not in touch 
with their feelings,” said Lorens. 

The Center supports any man going into 
counseling in order to look into his per- 
sonal life. However, they report that men 
generally will not ask for help. 

Responding to questions from the 
audience, Lorens pointed out that they 
counsel psychologically as well as 
physically battered women. Frequently a 
mate will destroy a woman’s self-image or 
isolate her from society by severely 
limiting her freedom. 


When asked ‘“‘What type of help is 
required from the police?’’ Loren an- 
swered, ‘‘Twenty-four hour help.” 
However, she added that the police are 
reluctant to become involved in domestic 
violence cases. 

The Women’s Resource Center offers a 
24 hour hotline. The focus of their coun- 
seling is directed toward self-help. The 
woman is informed of all the alternatives 


available to her. However, she must 


ultimately make decisions about her own 
future, something many women have 
never had the opportunity to do. 

“Violence against Women”’ was the first 
in a series of scheduled lectures, spon- 
sored by the Behavioral Science Club, 
concerning social problems. 


the viewing of violent scenes portrayed on 
film, television or in the theater. 

We have recently read that pornography 
containing explicit sexual crimes against’ 
women does have a direct effect on sexual 
crimes against them in society. 
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As a result of the efforts of many in- 
dividuals and groups, cases of wife- 
beating have begun to surface in 
newspaper, radio and television reports as 
a social problem. 

Slowly, counseling centers are 
acknowledging that battered wives are 
victims in need of help. Legislation is 
providing funding for emergency shelters 
and supportive counseling for 
wives/victims, and there is a growing need 
for more. 

Today there is increased awareness 
among women that the issue is a social 
problem, not a personal reflection. They 
now are feeling freer to discuss the issue of 
domestic violence just as they discuss 
openly the issues of rape and 
discrimination. They are realizing that 
they will be accepted and helped. 

Yes, it is true that there has developed a 
general awareness that women’s issues 
must be recognized and addressed. 
Positive efforts and steps are being ac- 
complished. But this is only a small 
beginning. 

Perhaps we will see the day when there 
is no longer a need to educate women to 
believe that they do not have to tolerate 
violence, to believe that they are worth- 
while, capable of making decisions and 
controlling their lives. 

Perhaps some day females will learn 
early in the process of development, 
through society’s imitation and con- 
ditioning, that they are important beings 
with human potential. 

Looking through the course offerings 
and workshops, we note that NECC’s 
commitment to meeting students’ needs is 
evident in the concern for unlocking much 
untapped woman potential. 


Toxic shock syndrome 
...- potential killer 


By Bonnie S., Masi 

Recently there has been much con- 
troversy concerning the use of tampons. 
The Center for Disease Control in Atlanta, 
Georgia said in its latest report, including 
in it some cases going back as far as 1975, 
408 women have been stricken with the 
staph-type disease and at least 40 have 


ied. 
The symtoms of toxic shock include 


high fever, diarrhea, vomiting and a 
sunburn-like rash. Death follows rapidly, 
usually within two days. Although it is now 
under research, there is no known cure for 
the disease at this time. 

According to the American College of 
Obstetrics and Gynecologists, women need 
not stop using tampons. However, they 
said, ‘‘It would be prudent to discontinue 


the use of super-absorbant brands until 
more conclusive research has been con- 
ducted in this area.” The cause of the 
syndrome has been linked to leaving the 
tampon in place too long allowing the 
bacteria to multiply. 

Mrs. Pat Augeri, R.N., director of the 
College Health Center, feels that the use of 
tampons is safe if, ‘“‘they are changed 
frequently — at least every 6-8 hours to 


reduce the risk of potential infection. The 
student health center does not dispense 
more absorbent brands, and as with all 
products, the directions on the packaging 
should be carefully followed for safe use.”’ 

If any of the toxic shock syndrome 
symptoms listed above should occur, the’ 
use of tampons should be discontinued and 
a gynecologist should be contacted im- 
mediately. 


Samaritans lecture on 
intervention of suicide 


By Nancy Schimmoeller 
‘Suicide Intervention,’ the second in a 
series of lectures scheduled for the 
Behavioral Science Club was delivered on 
Oct. 15 by Bob Beadoin, executive board 
member of the newly formed chapter of 
“The Samaritans of Greater Lawrence.”’ 

Also speaking to the club was director of 
the new chapter, Margot Porter, who 
came to Lawrence to set up the 
“Samaritan’’ program. Porter was 
trained in the Boston chapter which 
handles 200 phone calls weekly concerning 
suicide and other problems. 

Porter outlined The Samaritan’s 
_volunteer training program to the club 
members, stating that volunteers are 
asked for a minimum commitment of 5 
hours weekly for at least six months. Many 
volunteers have been personally touched 
by suicide by its occurence in their 
families or to their friends. 


Ce i teuer 


‘Porter is interested in recruiting 
volunteers and according to Peter Flynn, 
advisor for the club, this would be an 
excellent opportunity for anyone in- 
terested in going into social work. 

The Samaritan’s office is located in the 
Grace Church Parish House, 35 Jackson 
Street, Lawrence, MA 08140. 


The club’s next lecture is scheduled for 
Nov. 19. Janis Powers of the Department 
of Public Welfare, will speak on ‘‘The 
Problem of Child Abuse.”’ 
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Coyne named counseling director 


By Lorna Cohen 

Ten years ago, Betty Coyne, Big Sister 
Association volunteer, ‘‘adopted”’ Valerie, 
as her little sister. Every week, Betty 
would pick up Valerie to spend several 
hours ... relaxing at Betty’s Cambridge 
apartment, going to movies, visiting the 
Aquarium, taking walks along the Charles. 
In the summer of 1973, the two traveled 
cross-country in a trailer. Last month 
when Valerie was married, Betty 
arranged the wedding. 

Betty Coyne, counselor at Northern 
Essex since 1968, has been a big sister to 
hundreds of students needing academic 
and personal guidance. Now she has been 
appointed Director of Counseling, suc- 
ceeding Cecilia Furlotte who retired last 
summer. 

She will be aided by a staff including 
Rubin Russell, counselor and coordinator 
of Handicapped Services; Martha 
Paisner, counselor for the Division of 
Continuing Education; and Dick Reilly, 
counselor and director for Veterans’ 
Services. 

Betty says her office is hopeful about 
hiring another counselor who has skills 
and experience in career development and 
life planning. Betty will continue to 
coordinate the transfer function. She is 
available in her office at the College 
Center and in C354 on Tuesday mornings. 

She says that the Behavioral Science 
Department will soon be involved in the 
personal advising of students at the 


Counseling Center. Psychology and 
sociology faculty have volunteered their 
time and expertise to help students resolve 
personal issues and hassles. Interns from 
local colleges who are studying counseling 
will also be sought to provide additional 
student services. 

Over the years, Betty has functioned as 
the coordinator of Outreach Counseling 
and as Transfer Coordinator. She initiated 
the Handicapped Services as well as the 
college’s Big  Sister-Big Brother 
Program now housed in two Haverhill 
agencies. 

Betty received the “Outstanding Young 
Professional Woman in America’”’ award 
in 1976. She was nominated by President 
John Dimitry. Her name was placed in the 
‘‘Young Professional Women in America”’ 
book. 

Her professional experience includes 
teaching psychology at NECC, and serving 
as a public school teacher for two years. 
She interned under the supervision of a 
psychiatrist for the evaluation and 
placement of delinquent boys in a pilot 
study. She worked as a graduate assistant 
for Dr. Dugald Arbuckle, counseling 
author and international lecturer. She has 
also been a research assistant for an 
educational television reading program. 

Betty has bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Duquesne University and a 
C.A.G.S. from Boston University. 


Betty Coyne, recently appointed director of counseling. 


In Cambridge, she is active at the C.G. 
Jung Center of New England. The Center 
offers a broad range of seminars, lectures, 
films, and workshops dealing with the 


work of Jung and its application to such 


fields as mythology, psychology, religion, 
literature, dance, art, and theater. 

Betty is currently in a program of Self- 
Management Dynamics of Goal Setting. 


She is an active member of WE (Women 
Entrepreneurs) where she has found new 


— Elaine MacLean photo. 
approaches to career counsebne: She is 
also very involved in politics and has 


worked on more than one candidate’s 
campaign. 


For recreation, Betty likes to jog along 
the Charles. She enjoys evenings and 
weekends by taking advantage of Cam- 
bridge and Boston theaters. 

Betty Coyne big sister, helpful 
counselor, sensitive friend. She’s one of the 
nicest people around. 


BZ’s bearded birdman....Joe Green 


by P. Barry 


For many motorists who commute daily 
to and from Boston, listening to “Joe 
Green in the ‘BZ’ copter” is as much a part 
of the rush-hour ritual as stalled traffic on 
the Central Artery. How many frustrated 
drivers have looked longingly up into the 
sky and thought “Now, that’s the only way 
to go!” 

But what’s it really like being 350 feet 
Above the action, and just what kind of 
individual does it take to do this sort of 
thing day after day, year after year, under 
almost every imaginable weather condi- 
tion? It’s not as easy as it seems. 


To those who are unfamiliar, flying a 
helicopter can best be likened to patting 
your head and rubbing your stomach 
simultaneously — takes a lot of concentra- 
tion. Now, suppose, at the same time you 
also had to watch TV, listen to the radio 
and carry on a telephone conversation — 
sound impossible? Ask Joe Green. 

Since the 1960's, listeners of Boston’s 
WBZ radio have heard the gravelly-voiced 
ex-Boston police officer report traffic 
tie-ups, accidents and other items of gen- 
eral interest to harried commuters. Al- 
though his rescue missions and humani- 


Charlotte Zimmerman joins Social 
Sciences Division 


Charlotte Zimmerman has joined the 
faculty in the Social Sciences Division. 

Zimmerman majored in Sociology and 
graduated from Radcliffe University and 
has a doctorate from St. Louis University 
in anthropology and sociology. Her field 
work was done among the Maya people of 
Yucatan, Mexico. 

While teaching at the University of 


GLORIA 


Detroit, she returned to Mexico several 
times to study the Maya Cult of the Holy 
Cross in the jungles of Quintana Roo, 
from the OAS. Having received a grant 
from the Relm Foundation, she went to 
Germany to do post-doctoral work at the 
University of Munich and while there, 
culipieted a DOOK awaiting publication on 
Auguste Comte, founder of sociology.’- 


STEVENS 


Halloween Open House 


tarian exploits have been well chronicled 
over the years, the veteran pilot has 
remained an intensely private person. 
However, upon meeting the man behind 
the famous voice, one cannot help but 
Notice the wit, the sense of humor, and a 
zest for adventure which seems almost to 
belie the fact that he has been flying for 
nearly 30 years. As an army pilot, Green 
flew fixed-wing aircraft, then went on to 
earn helicopter and flight-instructor ra- 
tings on his own. 

The helicopter is an incredibly complex 
machine, capable of doing the near-impos- 
sible aerodynamically. But it is also very 
vulnerable and Green is quick to point out 
that something as small as a kite string 
could foul the blades or the rotor, causing 
loss of power and/or lift. Green presently 
flies a 2-seater Enstrom, specially outfit- 
ted for him in 1976 by famed Boston attor- 
ney F. Lee Bailey (a pilot himself). 

While flying his machine and spotting 
traffic, BZ’s bearded birdman must moni- 
tor Logan Tower’s flight control as well as 
the radio station. And if that weren't 
enough, he is also in regular contact with 
Digital Equipment Corporation’s helicop- 
ter fleet to gather traffic reports from 
outlying areas. How does he cope with the 


pressure? 


“It can get to you after a while,” says 
Green, an avid outdoorsman. His escape 
is a cabin in northern New Hampshire 
where he manages to do a fair amount of 


hiking and canoeing. Two years ago he 


and some of his flying cohorts managed to 
put together a ragtag team of paddlers to 
win the Icebreakers Canoe Race held in 
Concord, Massachusetts. 
last-minute recruits was a bystander who 
spoke no English and had to be given 
directions in sign language. Despite the 
gap in communications, their engraved 
trophy bears witness to the feat, with the 
inscribed names of seven individuals and 
one “Un-named Czechoslovakian.” 

Have there been any close calls over the 
years? “One or two,” cites Green, recall- 
ing an engine failure last November. “All 
of a sudden I found myself doing the 
traffic report from a parking lot in 
Revere!” Fortunately there were no 
injuries to either pilot or aircraft. 

For those who have never seen Joe 
Green the man, WBZ-TV is now airing a 
30-second promo featuring all five 
members of the radio station’s “ Morn- 
ing Team.” Is Boston’s best-known air- 


borne reporter about to trade his flying 


neimet tor acting lessons? 
_ “Not on your life!” 


Andover Community Theatre 


in conjunction with 


Andover Department of Community Services 


presents 


-——e 


ee 


One of their j 


It A Wt 


tober 29th at 7:00 p.m. , 
Pe var sd a Us P DIRECTED BY ANITA McDUFFIE ; 
DANCES STAGED BY PATTY ANDERSON 


Please don't come alone 
(4 EAST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


All new members will recieve a treat Bacal ep eyniene AMBOVER 


& | NOVEMBER 6, 7, & 8; 1980 . 
CURTAIN TIME 8:00 P.M. 


refresh ment will be served 


Offer good only on Oct.29th 


Mon.—Fri. 8:30 —8:30 
Sat. 8:30 a.m.—12:00 


‘Call now 382-4778 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: / 

LIGGETT DRUGS - SHAWSHEEN PLAZA 
ANDOVER SAVINGS BANK - 61 MAIN ST. 
THOMPSON - 77 MAIN ST. 

COLE HARDWARE - 10 MAIN ST. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Special introductory offer introductory offer 


“weeks of unlimited visits of unlimited Visits 


ADULTS - $4.00 Sos 
STUDENT & SENIOR CITIZENS - $2. 50. 


Book By Jerome Lawrence & Robert E. Lee 
Music & Lyrics By Jerry Herman 
Presented With Permission From 
Tams-Witman Music Library, Inc. 

New York, New York 


FIGURE SALONS 


Plaza 125 Rt. 125 
Plaistow N.H. 


What it means 


By Carol Flagg 

Walking into Edith Jackson’s office, the 
first thing that is noticed is the at- 
mosphere. Bright posters on the walls, 
brochures and pamphlets spread out on a 
table, a coffee percolator in the corner, all 
combine to give a feeling of ... comfort. 
Yes, comfort-a feeling many of us don’t 
experience outside of our own homes. Yet, 
here on campus such a place exists and 
one can’t help but wonder why Ms. 
Jackson came to our school and what she’s 
all about. 

Edith Jackson officially is the Coor- 
dinator of the Elder Program and Services 


at NECC. Unofficially, she isawomanwho . 


cares deeply about the treatment of our 
elders in society. Her goal is to reach the 
large community of elders and design 
programs to get them involved again in the 
outside world. Her tools are the facilities 
this campus has to offer. As she puts it, 
“We are trying to find happiness for this 
_ group and this office is a center for them to 
come in and discuss anything they want.” 
She feels they should intermingle with 
each other and also with the students and 
teachers on campus. To achieve this, she 
has set up programs designed to provide 
them with information about courses, 
living skills, entertainment, travel and 
most importantly, how to deal with getting 
old in a system that forever promotes the 
joys of youth. 

Edith Jackson dislikes words such as 
old, senior and elderly. She’d rather use 
experienced, sensitive and useful to 
deseribe a generation that has much to 
offer if we let them. She wants to let the 
elderly know what an educational in- 
‘stitution can offer and what they in turn 
can give tous. She feels they need a center 
that is working for their interests, a place 
where they can meet new people and 


perhaps become comfortable enough to 
take a course or meet with the faculty. She 
points out that these programs must be 
taught at a high level, a level that only a 
college or university can provide. 

These people are not stupid and should 
not be patronized with programs designed 
just for the elderly. As such, the programs 
are set-up for everybody — no distinction 
is made between those programs for 


Edith Jackson, Coordinator for Elders services. 


Russell heads HS O 


- By Susan Piazza 

Rubin Russell, Director of Including the 
Disabled, a faculty training/technical 
assistance program for the Massachusetts 
Board of Regional Community Colleges, 
has returned to NECC to coordinate the 
Handicapped Services Office. 

Russell has been affiliated with NECC 
since 1971, when he began as a counselor 
and coordinator of training and referrals. 
He developed and supervised the’ drop- 

*in-center and conducted semi-annual, two 
week, eighty-hour training programs to 
facilitate major changes in staff status. 

He maintained this position until 1976 
when he took over the full-time position of 
Director of Handicapped Services where 
he was responsible for monitoring the 
college’s compliance with Federal law 
(Section 504) which mandates access of 
the handicapped to public institutions. 

From 1978 to July, 1980, Russell 
developed and obtained funding for the 
national model programs of system-wide, 
in-service staff training designed to make 
colleges responsive to federal laws. He 


Graduation petition 
deadline: Nov. 14 


The deadline for submitting a petition 
for graduation for January 1981 is 
~ November 14, 1980. 

Only those students who will have 
completed -all of their curriculum 
requirements should petition for 
graduation in January. Graduation forms 
and any other additional information 
needed will be available at the asain s 
Office. Room B-217 


_STEVE'’S 
Pigga 


106 Plaistow Read 


Telophene 374-1321 


Hot Ovex Grindors 


ee ee 


directed individually designed workshops 
and seminars for a professional staff of 
fifteen colleges and developed a proposal 
for a $485,000 program for U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor to create national model 
post-secondary program for youths with 
disabilities. 


Educated at City College in New York, ° 


he received his bachelor of arts degree 
in psychology in.1968. He completed his 
master of arts degree from Boston Univer- 
sity in 1971 

The HSO is open Monday through Friday 
from 9 a.m. to5 p.m. and is located in room 


_ 112 in the college center. 


A decline in the availability of work 
study students to help with the influx of 
disabled students has caused some 
problems as to the hours the office is open. 
Any student who is in need of services 
rendered and finds no one in the office 
should leave a note on the door. Russell 
checks his office for these messages and 
will be in touch with you. 


The Student Council does not support or 
endorse any outside Travel Agency 
sponsoring trips. At the moment, we do 
not have any travel program whatsoever; 
therefore, the ‘student council considers 
any and all agencies coming on campus 
illegal. 

The only trips the Student Council does 
support are the trips that are sponsored 


by clubs and advisors. 
; Sincerely, 


Christine Smith 
President 

The Bookstore will be returning unsold 

textbooks to publishers. Buy your books as 

soon as possible. Also, all book orders from 
instructors are due by November 3. 

If book orders are not there by that time 

the bookstore will be unable to provide 
used books for those courses. ; 
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Campus News 


to care 


students and those for the elderly. ‘‘Old 
people, senior citizens, implies a sharp 
dividing line between the young and old. It 
also implies that at a certain point in time, 
the person stops living ... this is what I’m 
fighting against’ and Edith Jackson 
believes that this campus and the people 
on it can help her with this fight. 

The program is under the Human and 
Health Services Division of the college. 


—Carl Russo photo. 


Allan Hislop, Acting Coordinator, ESL. 


ae 


Ms. Jackson stressed the great 
cooperation of the college in this program. 
The Student Council, for example, voted 
that the elderly can attend any school 
activity at one-half price. A Gold Card 
registration program has been set-up in 
which people over 65 who have an income 
of $12,000 or less may register for classes 
at a reduced fee. All activities in the elder 
program itself are free. 

Although people come from all over the 
area to attend the programs, Jackson 
wants to help those who can’t get to the 
campus. She has established a liaison 
among the elders program on campus 
and the elder service of the Merrimack 
Valley to help get information to the 
public. However, she wants to do more 
outreach work. In short, she is trying her 
best to make this particular age group feel 
that they are a vital part of society and 
that they are needed. 

Ms. Jackson received her associate’s 
degree at Middlesex Community College 
and 3 years ago retired from her job as a 
manager in an accounting office at 
Hanscom Air Force base. After retiring, 
she felt the need to help other people in 
some way. Thus, she took a job here at 
NECC a year ago in a program that had 
little continuity. It now has that continuity 
and she has proven that the program can 
be a link in helping the elderly feel that 
they are productive and are never too old 
to learn or benefit from a_ college 
education. 

Friendly? Yes. Polite? Of course, And 
caring? Beyond any doubt, Edith Jackson 
is caring. Stop in and see her in her office. 
Talk to her and you’ll begin to understand 
just how worthwhile this program is. And 
you’ll get a glimpse of a remarkable 
woman who sheds new light on what it 
means to care. 


ESL program serves Valley’s 


Spanish speaking people 


By Gilberto Perez 

Allan Hislop is the coordinator of the 
English as a Second Language Program at 
NECC. 

The program serves to teach the non- 
English speaking students the language 
skills needed for college level work. 

During his second year at NECCO, 
Hislop was a bi-lingual outreach coun- 
selor, and the requirements of his job were 
to introduce more Spanish — speaking 
students to the program. 

The reason for this, said Hislop, was that 
the Hispanic community is the biggest 
limited-English speaking group in this 
area, perhaps as large as 40,000. He also 
said that the cities of Lawrence, Lowell 
and Haverhill have the largest groups of 


Spanish speaking people. In the fall of 1979, . 


there were fourteen Hispanic resident 
students in the program and in the fall of 
1980, twenty-eight. In the fall of 1979, fifty 
of seventy ESL students were non- 
resident. In the fall of 1979 only twenty- 
nine people.out of the eighty-four in ESL 
are non-resident. . 

Hislop said that due to a funding cut- 
back, the ESL. program has lost in- 
structors. In 1979-80, there were four full- 
time and two part-time instructors. This 
year there are three full-time, and one 
part-time person. ; 

According to Hislop, ‘‘the major loss to 
the program was the loss of the ESL Lab — 
Coordinator who was available to help the 
students in and out of the ESL program — 


. with individual academic problems.” i 
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ditorials 
Thanks... but uo, Heanks 


Why is it that no matter how frustrating life can seem, there 
are always those who want to contribute just a little more hassle 
than their share? Ever present are those who seem to look for ways 
to complicate matters. 


For example, did you ever notice the bank teller who waits at 
the drive-up window, on those sauna-like August days, until you 
are handing over your envelope of goodies to tell you, “Just a 
moment please?”, and then proceeds to balance her drawer? 


Or perhaps you’ve gone shopping — in a hurry of course — 
with two or three runny-nosed angels in tow. After selecting the 
limited eight items or less for the express lane, you discover that 
not only are they changing shifts, but the girl coming on duty is 
just in training and the customer in front of you has decided to 
write a check! 


Or perhaps you’ve even driven to NECC in the early morning 
hours? As you exit 495, the already-crowded off-ramp is beginning 
to backflow onto the highway. However, you are not discouraged 
because you've plenty of time to make your eight o’clock class and 
the cars in front are inching forward steadily. That’s when your 
fellow students fling caution to the wind as they tear out from 
behind and exit ahead, using the eastbound ramp and hooking a 
U-turn westerly. Thus, instead of getting to class, you spend the 
next 45 minutes watching them cut everyone else off. Why? God 
only knows, and we don't think He’s telling. 


People really de core 


Haven't we all had days when we got pushed around, shoved 
aside, insulted, stepped on and ignored, until finally we began to 
wonder if people had feelings for anyone but themselves? And 
maybe you began to do just a little bit of the pushing and shoving 
yourself just to stay ahead. 

Then, you stumble upon a spectacular scene such as the one 
in the campus center on Wednesday, October 15. One glimpse 
would have restored your faith in people and proven to you that 
people really DO care. 


Students, faculty, staff and administration all united to give 
life to people completely unknown to them by donating a pint of 
blood, knowing it might make the difference between life and death, 
was all the thanks and reward these people needed. But, they 
deserve a pat on the back and a written ‘thanks’, not only for the 
blood they gave, but for proving once again that. . . 


PEOPLE REALLY DO CARE! 


A squenre deal tor Mow Cunninghan 


In the previous issue of the Observer, there was an editorial 
printed about the ERA which states “equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex.” It’s too bad for Mary Cuningham that 
ERA has not been ratified yet. Cuningham, a 29-year old woman 
who was promoted twice within 15 months became vice president 
of Bendix Corporation. She was, however, forced to resign. 


We maintain she was unfairly forced to resign because she is 
a woman. Rumors have it that Cunningham ‘slept her way to the top.’ 
Whether she did or didn’t is not the point. The point is whether she 
can or cannot handle the job. Not a word was mentioned about her 
capabilities for the job in all the articles we read. 


One businessman remarked, ‘‘nobody would be promoted to 
two such powerful jobs in the space of 15 months.” What the 
businessman was implying was that no man would be promoted 
to two such jobs in 15 months. Therefore, Cuningham couldn’t be 
either. But perhaps she could. When she graduated from Harvard, 
a professor there stated, “there’s a woman who has the capability 
to make it and to make it big.” 


When the Bendix board of directors voted she had to go, again 
not a word about her job capabilities. This notion that a woman is 
expendable in business, no matter how bright she is, strikes us 
as being extremely unfair. 


We hope Cunningham goes to a rival company and makes it to the: 
top and embarrasses the ‘you-know-what’ out of Bendix Corporation. 


FLINGING CAUTION TO THE WIND? 


Lotter to the Editon 


I was somewhat dismayed to see in the 
most recent Observer comments attribu- 
ted to Dr. Dimitry to the effect that .. . if 
the heating bills go up the first places to 
trim the budget will include specimens for 
science courses — this in advance of any 
publicly announced budget crisis. 


In the words of Carl Sagan, if we cut funds 
for science...“ ... we are in the position 
of eating our seed corn; we may fend off 
starvation for one more winter, but we 
have removed the last hope of surviving 
the following winter.” Dr. Sagan’s com- 
ments referred to the nation’s budget for 
scientific research. The analogy may, 
nevertheless, be apt. 


In an educational institution any increased 
payments for utilities would’ probably 
need to decrease monies for some worthy 
educational purpose. I hope we don’t select 
which one in advance of the problem by 
the method of selection implied in the 
Observer article. 


Perhaps we could look at the problem 
(potential problem?) as one needing a 
method of using less rather than as one 
needing a means to pay more. Using less 
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energy does not necessarily mean a loss in 
lifestyle as the electric utilities are fond of 
suggesting. In Amory Lovins’ example 
(Soft Energy Paths, 1977) if you insulate 
your house and thus use less oil, where is 
the loss in lifestyle? Perhaps there are 
some methods, not yet investigated here. 
to use some of the energy budget to con- 
serve energy. Perhaps some conservation 
measures might not really interfere ‘with 
our institutional lifestyle? 


a 
Our maintenance department has been 
quietly working to get the most’ out of our 
thermostats, installed in the cheap-energy 
years. Could we buy them some more ver- 
satile thermostats? ae 


Surely those femarks were not “really 
made by Dr. Dimitry, were they? The 
humanists would not be pleased if we had 
to resort to the old method where stu- 
dents obtained their own disseetion speci- 
men because the college could not afford 
to. (Dr. Dimitry, lock up your cat.) 


(signed) 


Allan Pollock 
October 22, 1980 Natural Science Dept. 
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‘Wuplyy’s 


These days, most people, in spite of the 
struggle, are overjoyed just to be work- 
ing. My friend Dewey who was one of 
those who counted his blessings every 
time he left the house in the morning, 
made it a point to avoid contact with those 
less fortunate. “I hate to embarrass 
them,” he explained to me. “I don’t like to 
throw salt in an open wound by letting 
them see me saunter off to work with my 
briefcase.” But, last week as he was breez- 
ing over to his car, he ran into one of those 
out-of-work neighbors. 

“How are you doing?” he asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“Great,” the neighbor answered, “my 
son just got accepted to Harvard and my 
daughter is just finishing her first 

semester at Radcliffe. 

Dewey was startled. “Is that right? 
How in the world do you manage to pay 
that kind of tab?” 

The neighbor sighed. “I got saved by 
the recession. I’ve got to say, I didn’t lose 
my job any too soon. Another six months,” 
he said as he looked around the yard, “and 
I wouldn’t have made it. I was really 
going under!” 

“I don't get it . . . how in the world did 
you get saved by unemployment?” 

“Well,” the neighbor explained, “surely 
you don’t think I could. have sent my kids 
to those schools with the good salary I was 
making at the plant . . . do'you?” 

“Of course not,” Dewey said shaking his 
head, “how are you doing it?” 

"Financial aid scholarships . . . of course,” 
the neighbor announced. “my former boss 
has his two kids enrolled in a community 
college. . . he’s really ripping! But, what 
can I say? I tried to tell him that times are 
tough, and we all must take some hard 


_ knocks!” _ 


“What did he say?” 


By Dennis Metrano 


Being a journalism student I naturally 
enjoyed Lou Grant. Not so much for the 
realistic newsroom setting; VDT’s (you 
know, those typewriters with a television 


- on top) everywhere, glass-booth offices, 


reporters wolfing down sandwiches out of 
brown bags, and an oversized clock that 
should read “DEADLINE” instead of 
“BENDIX.” I tune in every Monday even- 
ing religiously because the cast is believ- 
able and the plots are plausible. 

Lou Grant (Ed Asner) is stout. Balding. 
A prime candidate for Mr. Blackwell’s 
worst-dressed list. He-looks like a news- 
paper man. One does not encounter too 
many Robert Redfords at the VDT’'s 
today. He is divorced, known to sip a 
scotch or two, survives on TV dinners, and 
is a slouch on the couch around women. 
In other words, he is believable just like 
your bachelor uncle from Cleveland. 

The rest of the cast is equal to Asner’s 
characterization. 

Nancy Marchand’s Mrs. Pynchon, a 
composite of several women publishers, 
is a delight. Wielding almost unfathom- 
able power ina most dignified manner she 
is — at last — a credible female at the 
helm of a megabusiness. Somehow I 
never could accept Faye Dunaway’s por- 


_ trayal of a woman executive in Network. 
Pynchon’s only visible weakness is her | 


attachment to Barney, her Yorkshire 
terrier. Other than that chip in the armor, 
she remains an iron-fisted dictator with a 
righteous sense of right and wrong that 
would leave the Supreme Court agog. 
Rossi (does he have a first name?) is 
everyone's pushy nephew who one hopes; 
will occasionally fall on his face before he 
conquers the world. This Robert Walden 
alter ego would challenge your grand- 
mother to one-on-one on: the basketball 
court if he felt he could dig up some family 


- dirt by winning.. The thing about Rossi, 
_ however, is that he consistently does an 
excellent job despite an irritating person- 


ality. As for equal rights, Rossi stops all 
conversation short at the first lead. All 
may be fair in love and war for you and I, 
but such nonsense stops on page one for 
Rossi. Someday the MTM writers will 


By Gloria Murphy 


The neighbor shrugged. “He’s a sore 
loser. For spite, he’s been doing every- 
thing in his power to get me my job back. 
Luckily though, he hasn’t been successful.” 

“That does sound a bit vindictive,” 
Dewey agreed. 

“It sure is... after all, this is my big 
opportunity. I’m getting all our dental 
work done. I’ve got four in the family 
wired up in braces!” 

“But...” Dewey hesitated, “you only 
have three kids!” 

“Well,” the neighbor sighed, “the little 
woman comes from a middle class family 
. . . they could never afford to fix her 
teeth. In fact,” he confessed in a whisper, 
“when I married her, one of my vows to 
her was that I'd correct her overbite!” 

“I can’t believe it!’ Dewey bellowed, 
“had you been working, these things 
would have completely wiped out your 
income.” 

“How right you are! We figure-by the 
time I get back to work, we'll be in tip-top 
shape. Don’t get me wrong,” he added, 
“Tm not a lazy man...I plan to work once 
I get back on my feet. For instance, 
before I was unemployed, doctor visits 
were out of the question. You had to have 
a major organ turn off before the company 
health insurance plan would cover it!” 

Dewey shook his head sadly, glanced at 
his watch and turned on the ignition. “I 
gotta get to work,” he said. 

The neighbor waved. “By the way,” he 
shouted, “I’d like you and the Ms. to come 
over Saturday night ... we’re throwing a 
party. 

- “OK,” Dewey agreed, “shall we bring 
anything?” 

“Don't be silly,” the neighbor said with 
a giggle, “It’s not going to cost us a cent 
. . . remember, we're on food stamps!” 


Mover take Lou hor granted 


have to pen ina romantic role to mellow 
this reincarnation of Jack London. 

Rossi’s antagonist (probably because 
she is female) is aptly played by Linda 
Kelsey, who seemingly grows more 
attractive by the week. Billie’s bright, 
capable, and ambitious. She views Lou as 
a father figure and Rossi an itch she can 
scratch but won’t go away. More than not 
Billie handles the big story with ease — 
and sacrifice. One episode had her totally 
ignoring her visiting father for the big 
lead. Romance seems to have been left 
untouched in lower-left desk drawer. The 
Washington Post's Sally Quinn (Bradlee) 
may well be Billie’s prototype. As cute as 
she is, one does question that she would be 
the first to try out the publisher's seat if 
— God forbid — Mrs. Pynchon should pass 
away. é 

Mason Adams with supermarket-safe 
voice is good old Charlie Hume, the 
paper’s editor answering only to God and 
Mrs. Pynchon (and not always in that 
order). His position of power is unques- 
tioned and respected. Such eminence is 
brought down to reality in Lou Grant by 
Charlie’s fledgling marriage, a _ son’s 
deflection to a cult, and a stubborn streak. 
But, in the end I'd shop in any supermar- 
ket Hume brags about. 

Donovan, the managing editor, brilliant- 
ly underplayed by Jack Bannon, knows all, 
chuckles a lot, and says just enough. He’s 
really the final say on the paper’s product, 
is its dry wit, and, unlike Lou, has intro- 
duced himself to a female colleague or two. 
A little more weight and a little less hair 
he may yet become another Lou Grant. 

Daryl Anderson’s “Animal,” is some- 
what lost among this stellar cast, but has 
been maturing. Animal is the unkempt 
one of the group shaving only when Mom 
and Dad are in town. Although he is con- 
vincing in his photographer’s role his char- 


acter has yet to take off in the fashion the . 


others have. 

There — you have it — my Monday 
night family. While many of you huddle 
with Howard and Dandy Don I tune in 
with Lou and the gang at Los Angeles 
Tribune. 

I, for one, never take Lou for granted. 
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Oval ofbice AACe down to. wie By Calvin J. Anderson 


It is down to the wire now. Next week, 
America votes for a president. The NECC 
campus is alive with the discussion of the 
three main candidates for the White 
House. People can. be overheard on the 
grounds, in the cafeteria and lounges, and 
in classrooms talking about the pros and 
cons of Democrat Jimmy Carter and Re- 
publican Ronald Reagan. 

All too frequently, however, the name 
of Republican-turned-Independent John 
Anderson is heard being endorsed as this 
election’s “none of the above” candidate. 
Many of those sincerely disillusioned with 
the two major-party nominees are serious- 
ly planning to vote for Anderson. Indeed, 
polls indicate that he may even win in 
Massachusetts. This does not mean that 
Anderson has any realistic chance at win- 
ning the election, but it may deny the 
state’s vital electoral votes to a borderline 
Carter or Reagan victory. Anderson could 
siphon off enough votes nationwide to 
prove him to be a true “spoiler” and cause 
the election to be thrown into the hands of 
Congress. More likely, he will probably do 
what has been widely predicted: take 
enough votes from Carter to hand the 
election to Reagan. 

This column has been no steadfast sup- 
porter of President Carter but we have 
strong anti-Reagan sentiments. ‘here- 
fore, we urge all of our readers to be sure 
to vote next week on November 4. We 


also urge you to reconsider your decision 
if you have chosen Anderson. If you 
cannot then choose between Carter or 
Reagan (“Tweedle-dee or Tweedle-dum”), 
then examine the platforms of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. We are 
sure that you will choose the Democrats’ 
with their support for the Equal Rights 
Amendment, jobs programs, energy con- 
version, and retirement for nuclear power- 
plants along with allowing states to reject 
radioactive-waste dumps. The Republi- 
cans offer a regressive tax-cut proposal 
along with advocating acceleration in the 
nuclear-energy industry, backing the 
death penalty, rescinding their own 
support for the E.R.A., and even take a 
backward approach to the problem of drug 
abuse by supporting efforts to crack down 
on the sale of drug paraphernalia. 

Be realistic. A “protest vote” may be 
good in the very short run but idealism 
has to be treated carefully in the real 
world. Anderson cannot win. He can alter 
the natural outcome of the election. 

When Massachusetts was the only state 
to vote against Richard Nixon in 1972, one 
could say with pride: “Don’t blame me, 
I’m from Massachusetts.” If Reagan wins 
next week, and if this state goes for 
Anderson, Massachusetts will be blamed 


. for its part in the event. We cringe at the 


thought of bumper stickers during the 
next four years... 


i - Po * 
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Bookstore robbed 


By Thomas Young 

During the Columbus Day weekend, the 
bookstore was robbed. The only items 
reportedly taken were the school rings. 

The bookstore display window was 
smashed for entry. Except for the smash- 
ed window, the store was left in perfect 
order. 
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Nobel prize winner visits 


School officials were not available for 
any in-depth information. School guards 
would not comment. 

With the price of gold running 
approximately $600 or more an ounce, 


_ cash for the stolen rings should be easily 


accessible. 


Student representation 


By Nancy Schimmoeler 

Senator John W. Olver (D-Amherst) has 
filed legislation to provide for student 
trustees and expanded alumni 
representation on the Board of Trustees 
for each of the state’s 30 public colleges 
and universities. 

The new Board of Trustees will begin 
operations on December 1, 1980, as 
required in the higher education package 
passed during the 1980 legislative session. 

The reorganization plan now requires 
that one alumnus be appointed by the 


Alonso to talk 


Anne Alonso, Ph.D., Staff Psychologist 
at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and Harvard Medical School, will speak on 
“The Consequences of Success” at the 
Atkinson School, No. Andover on Satur- 
day, November 1, at noon. She will be 
speaking at a luncheon sponsored by the 
American Association of University 
Women, Andover — Georgetown branch. 
The public is cordially invited to attend. 

Dr. Alonso will explore the consequences 
of success for women who have ‘“‘made it”’ 


governor and one be elected by the alumni 
of the institution. No provision is made for 
student representation. 

Olver’s bill expands the Board of 
Trustees for the University of 
Massachusetts to a total of 17 members, 
increasing elected alumni representation 
to three members and adding two student 
all other institutions will be 
governed by 11 member Boards of 
Trustees, with one student trustee and two 
elected alumni representatives. 


On SUCCESS 


from their own and others’ perspectives. 
She will be discussing her personal 
examination of the course of success and 
its relationship to psychoanalytic theory 
and to some of the feminist literature 
concerning women and aggression. 

The Atkinson School is~- just off 
Massachusetts Avenue and Chickering 
Road (Route 125). A salad buffet will be 
served. Admission is $4.50. For ticket 
reservations and information contact: 
Mrs. Robert Gorton, Georgetown or Mrs. 
Robert Feier, Andover. 


Three teams review college 


by Nancy Schimmoeller 

The three accreditation teams began 
their examination of NECC Oct. 20. The 
New England Association of School and 
Colleges has reviewed NECC as a total 
institution. Two persons representing the 
National League of Nursing, examined 
NECC day and evening Nursing programs. 
The other two representatives, of the 
American Medical Association, have 
focused on NECC’s Medical Record 
Program. 

The three teams were entertained at a 
‘welcoming dinner on. Oct. 19 with 
President Dimitry presenting the 


Wanted — faculty 


By Marilyn Astell 

Members of Northern Essex Community 
College faculty are needed to serve on the 
committee for Credit for Life Experience, 
reports Priscilla Bellairs of the English 
Department. The Credit for Life Ex- 
perience policy provides students the 
opportunity to receive college credits for 
knowledge and skills obtained outside the 
classrooms. 
_ “The Committee is the final approver of 
Ses | 


ee a 


welcoming address. Dr. Bill Flanagan, a 
member of the accrediting teams, assured 
listeners at the dinner that the teams came 
as colleagues, not inspectors. He said he 
hoped NECC benefits from _ this 
examination because community colleges 
are very important in that they do a ser- 
vice for those who otherwise would not 
have a chance at a higher education, and it 
is important that our nation have an 
educated ‘ populace. He said the ac- 
creditation teams were here to understand 
our goals and try to help us meet those 
goals. 


volunteers 


all applications for such credit,” said 
Bellairs, adding that the work load is not 
heavy. ; 

Any faculty member interested in 
serving on this committee or wishing 
further information is urged to contact 
Priscilla Bellairs, Ext. 222, Rm 350 or 
Thelma Halberstadt, chairperson of the 
Credit for Life Experience committee at 
Ext. 136, Rm B110. 


By J. Wilson 


Noted, educator and physicist Allen M. 
Cormack, who developed the theory that 
made possible the invention of the CAT 
scanner, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner and reception at Northern Essex 
Community College, Haverhill, on Monday 
evening, October 20. 

Cormack shared the 1979 Nobel Prize 
for physiology and medicine with Briton 
Godfrey Newbold Housfield for his role in 
the development of the Computer 
‘Assisted Tomography (CAT) scanner. His 
theoretical research laid the foundation 
for the development of this revolutionary 
new diagnostic tool which provides 
doctors with an astonishingly clear look 
inside the living human body. 

A native of Johannesburg, South Africa, 
he became discouraged by deficient diag- 
nostic techniques and was curious about 
the mathematical formula needed to com- 


‘pute the absorption of radiation into 


human body tissue. He pursued this curi- 
osity as a hobby; his main interest is theo- 
retical physics research on the interaction 
of subatomic particles. 

Professor Cormack received his under- 
graduate and master’s degrees from the 
University of Cape Town. He came to the 
United States in 1956 as a teaching fellow 
at Harvard University. He joined Tufts 
University one year later and is still a 
member of the faculty at that school. 

Professor Cormack received worldwide 
attention on October 11, 1979, when he 


paca 
From left: Pecokiont John R. Dimitry, Assistant Dean Mary Priinty Division of 
Social Sciences Chairperson Usha Sellers, and Nobel Prize Winner Allen M. Cormack 
at reception Oct. 20. 
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was named co-winner of the Nobel Prize in 
medicine. The award was unusual in that 
neither Cormack nor Hounsfield has a 
doctoral degree in medicine or any field of 
science. 

Cormack, who became a U.S. citizen in 
1966, was the 53rd American to win the 
Nobel Prize in medicine, and he won it for 
work on a project which he considered a 
hobby or sideline. In making the award, 
the Nobel Committee cited the “multitude ~ 
of applications” and the “remarkable ad- 
vances in research” made possible by 
Cormack’s work. ; 

Professor Cormack.is the author of 
some forty publications, and this year was 
named a University Professor at Tufts 
Undergraduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences in recognition of his outstanding 
achievements. He is one of only two 
faculty members at Tufts to be so 
honored. In addition, he was the first 
faculty member last May to receive an 
honorary doctor of science degree from 
the University while still on the faculty. 
Earlier this year, Cormack was inducted 
into the Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Educators, business and industry lead- 
ers, and state and local officials attended 
the “Evening with Allan Cormack” Mon- 
day night at the local community college. 
The evening consisted of a reception and 
dinner, along with a brief presentation by 
the Nobel Prize winner, followed by a 
question and answer period. 
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Mount St. Helens..... eye - witness view 


Dan Stratos 


In man’s battle against controlling 
nature’s conditions, Man has lost his battle 
against Mount St. Helens. On May 18, 1980, 


_ at precisely 8:32 a.m. Sunday morning, the 
bulge on the north side of the mountain, 


loosened by two extremely strong 
earthquakes, gave way to a tremendous 


_ blast of ash and gases. Packing the power 


of a hydrogen bomb, Mount St. Helens 


_ blew without any warning. With the initial 


ae ae ee eT 


wo te 


blow of the mountain. 156 square miles of 


timber and scenic lands lay devastated 


northwest of the volcano. A billion feet of 
timber were blown down like tooth picks, 
burned and then covered with tons of ash. 


Dozens of forest fires sprang from the 


blast only to be extinguished by tons and 
tons of ash. Most all animal life was killed 
by being burned to death by the gases and 
covered with ash. Scores of people were 
trapped in vehicles and burned, then 
buried by ash while others still remained 
missing and probably will never be found. 
A series of mud flows and floods raced 
down both forks-of the Toutle River, which 
lies approximately 8 miles away from 
Mount St. Helens, destroying everything in 
its path. Snapping bridges, killing 
motorists, sweeping away homes, cars, 


3 logging equipment, and thousands of logs 


' — the Toutle River rose to 109 degrees, due 


to the hot ash and mud. From the Toutle 
River to the Cowlitz River, the mud, ash, 


Mount S&+ Halens sr-wine and >itting. 


e @ e ee ®@ 
By Deborah Nash 


The Peking Opera will be at the Shubert 
Theater until Nov. 2. The stories are told 
in mime, acrobats, singing, chanting and a 
unique form of movement. 
0 0 Oo te L 

“A Midsummer’s Night Dream” will be 
playing at the American Repertory Thea- 
ter from Oct. 24 to Nov. 22. Call 547-8300 
ee? information. 


° °o ° 
_ “Sugar Babies” starring Carol Channing 
and Robert Morse is playing at the Colon- 


ial Theater. Call 426-8383... .. . ... penacoriates 


and debris dumped into the Columbia 
River, Portland’s only main shipping lane 
for trans-Pacific ships, leaving vessels 
stranded in up-river ports. This left 
Portland, Oregon, losing many hundreds 


_ of thousands of dollars worth of business a 


day, for ships could not come or go for 
several days. 

Prior to the blast on May 18, people were 
laughing and having a good time because 
of being so close to one of nature’s won- 
ders. 

Associated Press writer Steven Graham 

of Portland summed it up best when he 
wrote, ‘For two months, reawakening, : 
Mount St. Helens was fun to have around. 
We told volcano jokes and enjoyed the 
notoriety of living so close to the natural 
wonder. Tee-shirt makers had a ball 
creating slogans. Silk screened en- 
trepreneurs on the mountains slopes of- 
fered genuine volcanic ash, or so they said. 
“On Sunday May 18, the fun stopped, the 
mountain without warning, unleased a 
blast of pent-up gases and _ volcanic 
material not unlike that of an atom bomb 
minus the radiation.”’ 
_ From March 20 to May 17 the mountain 
which stood 9,677 feet high, prepared 
herself for the release of power May 18. 
From March 20 to 27, the mountain shook 
while the U.S. Geological Survey and the 
University of Washington measured 3.0 to 
4.0 on the earthquake measuring devices. 
On March 27, shortly after noon, the 
mountain had a slight explosion-leaving a 
hole about 200 feet in diameter, and about 
100 feet deep. Puffs of smoke continuously 
spurted out of the top as residents began to 
get wary, thus making plans to move out 
quickly. 

On April 30 someone noticed that the 
mountain. was beginning to __ bulge. 
Scientist’s discovered that the bulge, about 
2 miles around and 6/10 of a mile ver- 
tically, was expanding out about 5 feet a 
day on the north side of the mountain. 
It kept expanding until it blew on May 18. 


The effects of the blast still haunt people 
even to this day. The thousands of tons of 
ash that blew 60,000 feet into the air and 
floated east-ward turning day into night, 
covered cities and towns with inches of this 
gritty like stuff. ‘“‘The ash fell like snow, 
looked like snow, accumulated like snow, 
but surely didn’t melt like snow,” said Phil 
Stratos, a 22 year old resident of Portland, 
Oregon. The ash hindered people for weeks 
to come causing confusion and chaos 
among them. Stratos also said ‘‘Surgical 
masks were the next best thing to man- 
datory because the ash was so gritty and 
sulfuric that it irritated your lungs and 
eves.”” Special equipment and fire trucks 
were called in to wash the streets and 
buildings off, while others cleaned houses 
and washed their cars daily.’’ Literally the 
entire city worked hand in hand in the 
clean up of the city,” said Stratos. 


Arthur Miller's “The Price” is showing 
at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 


Beacon Hill. Call ha ahh? 


° ° °o 


New movies opening in Boston are: 


“The First Deadly Sin” at Sack Cinema 
57 which stars Frank Sinatra and Faye 
Dunawav. ; 


° ° ° 


“Tales of the Vampire” will be presented 
_ Friday, Oct. 31, at 8:00 p.m. and Saturday, 
Nov. 1, at 4:38 p.m. [sunset] at the Opera 


- «+ Company-of Boston: - Cali 426-2786. - - 


Dotted line shows original northern profile of Mount St. Helens, with old landmarks - 


indicated. 


Spirit Lake which was noted for its ut- 
most beauty and preservation now lies a 
barren desert of timber and‘ volcanic 
debris from the destruction that Mount St. 
Helens caused. When Spirit Lake died so 
did Harry Truman, an 83 year old man who 
was ‘‘the old man of the mountain.”’ Harry 
Truman was the owner of the Mount St, 
Helens Lodge which was on the north side 
of the mountain. He was a stubborn old 


“man who refused to leave his lodge to flee 


from the erupting mountain. 

Mount St. Helens stands now as a symbol 
of destruction as it swallowed up all the 
beauty and life within the 156 square miles. 


In man’s efforts to control nature, 
nature has violently overpowered him, for 


there wasn’t a thing that any scientist - 


could do except wait and watch closely. ‘I 
am very sad about the deaths of people and 
animals that were involved, but I am glad 
that nature kicked man right in the ass,’ 
said Stratos. 

Still active today, Mount St., Helens 
smolders and spits out ash and possibly 
could blow again in time. 

Nature works wonders .............-- 


A National Guard helicopter hovers over vehicle in moonscape devastated area. 


BE - Beantown Review 


° ° ° 


The Boston premiere of AAll That 
Glitters” based on Moliere’s “The Miser” 
opens October 28, at the new Next. Move 
Theater at 1 Boylston Place. Call 


° ° ° 


“It’s My Turn” at the Sack Charles 
features Jill Clayburgh and Michael 
Douglas. 


° ° ° 


“Loving Couples” at the Sack Pi Alley 
stars James Coburn and Shirley Maclaine. 


.Jgrace I yearn for so ardently at. this 


5 ’ 
In Gratitude 
PRAYER TO SAINT THERESA 
OF THE CHILD JESUS 


O Saint Theresa of the Child Jesus 
who during thy short life on earth beame a 
mirror of angelic purity, of love strong as 
death, and of whole-hearted abandonmen 
to God, not that thou rejoicest in the 
reward of thy virtues, cast a glance of pity 
on me as I leave all things in thy hands. 
Make my troubles thine own — speak. a 
word for me to our Lady Immaculate, 
whose flower of special love thou wert — 
to that Queen of heaven “Who smiled on 
thee at the dawn of life.” Beg her as 
Queen of the Heart of Jesus to obtain for 
me by. her powerful intercession, the 


moment, and that. she join with it a bless; 
ing that may strengthen me during life, 
defend me at the hour of death, and lead 
me straight on to happy eternity. 
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Watch out, Cheryl Tiegs ... here comes Cathy Jenkins 


By Deborah Nash 

Cathy Jenkins, a senior in the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant Program at 
Northern Essex Community College, has a 
hobby which just might become her 
profession someday: modeling. 

Miss Jenkins works with the Cameo 
Agency in Boston. Cathy is working on her 
composite, a college of several small 
pictures in a variety of poses and outfits. 

Jenkins feels modeling is a challenge. 
“There are many beautiful girls in the 
world and a lot of competition in 
modeling”’ she says. “‘I love a challenge 
and that is why I guess I’m init.” 

If she doesn’t make it in the field, 
however, she says, “‘Life goes on,’’ and 

; there are other things of greater im- 
“wt portance to her, namely her family and 
friends. ‘If 1 don’t make it, I'll try 
something else but I sure will give it 
everything I’ve got.”’ 

Loving to act and sing, she has _par- 
ticipated in plays. In “‘The Miss Hampford 
Beauty Pageant/The Battle of the 
Bands,”’ presented by NECC, she played a 
beauty contestant. She played the part of a 
witch in ‘‘The Pink Dragon.” Miss Jenkins 
was also a magician’s assistant and she" 
feels that the experience gave her good 
training in stage presence. She has been in 
various fashion shows and she has also 
posed for a student photography session at 
Phillips Academy. 

Jenkins feels acting is a very important 
part of modeling. She hopes to take acting 
classes to help further her career. ‘“You 
put me in front of a camera and I come 
alive,” says Cathy. It upsets her that some 
people think modeling is only sitting in 
front of a camera. She feels they don’t 
realize that a model must use different 
identities and portray many moods. 

Jenkins has a lot of respect for her 
former agent Lynn Dresin whom she met 
when Lynn was visiting NECC last year. 
Dresin, a teacher at Barbizon School of 
Modeling, also formed The Model Look 
Workshop in North Andover. Cathy took 
Ms. Dresin’s course and was in a fashion 
show presented at the Andover Country 
Club during the summer. 

" Jenkins. advises girls interested in 
“““"\ modeling and saving money to find a 
photographer in their immediate area, get 
a portfolio together and go to an agency. 
Cathy stresses not to give up. “‘If you know 

you’re good, keep on trying!”’ 


- 


“ 
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Cynthia Melnikas 


Proposition 21/2 is question 2 which will 
appear on all Massachusetts ballots this 
November 4., a proposed law limiting local 
es which will become law if it receives 
a majority of votes providing that 30 per 
cent of all those casting ballots vote on it 
_— for or against. 


What does Proposition 2% mean? 

_ The primary provision of the plan would 
reduce all local property taxes as well as 
motor vehicle excise taxes. If it becomes 
— law, it would: 


_— limit state and local taxes on real 
state and personal property equal to 2.5 


| per cent of the full and fair cash value of 


he property being taxed. A locality cur- 
ently imposing a tax greater than 2.5 per 


2 
cent would decrease taxes 15 per cent 


each year until the level is reached. Local- 


ent would not be allowed to increase the 
x rate. In either case a city or town 
ould raise its limit by a local vote at a 
general election in November. Once the 
2.5 limit is reached, the total taxes on real 


= currently imposing less than 2.5 per 


. 


3 estate and personal property imposed 
_ could never exceed 2.5 per cent of the pre- 


ceding year (a levy cap) unless 7/3 of the 
"voters agreed. 


£ — cut the motor vehicle excise tax from 


_ $66 to $25 per thousand, a cut of 62 per 
“cent. 
— give tenants a ‘dedhiction against 
state income tax of 50 percent of their 


— prevent the Legislature from 


. imposing unfunded mandates on localities. _ 
It would further provide that no future 


law or regulation would impose additional 


costs on a city or town, or law granting or 
increasing tax exemptions would be 
effective unless the state agrees to 
assume the added cost. 

- — repeal binding arbitration of police 
and firefighter contracts when labor 
negotiations are deadlocked. This means 
they will no longer be required to accept 
settlement by a third party, 

— repeal school committee fiscal auton- 
omy. This means that school committees 
will no longer have complete control over 
their budgets. City councils and town 
meetings would share control. = 

Proposition 21/2 further proposes to 
eliminate both the surtax on income tax 
and investment income tax. 

If Proposition 21/2 becomes law, it would 
mean that the state tax revenues would be 
cut from $50 million to $100 million (de- 
pending on-who is quoting figures); auto 
excise tax losses would cut an estimated 
$125 million from cities and towns and a 
total estimated $165 million would A cut 
from the state. 

How will Proposition 21/2 affect you? 

It depends on where you live, whether 
you own a home or rent and whether you 
own a car. It is claimed to be “our last 
chance to reduce taxes and to send the 
Legislature a message,” by by-passing leg- 
islature and going directly for the vote of 
the people; while others claim that it is 
only “half a plan when a full plan is 
needed”; it is a ee way to reduce 
property taxes,” ...a “tax deform.” “ 
too extreme.” 


Studies have concluded that if Proposi- 
uion 24/2 passes, communities will have to 


depend on state aid to balance their’ 


budgets. But historically the Legislature 
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and Governor have repeatedly failed to 
help is the argument. Furthermore, the 
proposed cut in state tax revenues will 
reduce the state’s ability to “bail out” 
communities. 


Binding arbitration avoids crippling 
strikes by police and firefighters. Propo- 
sition 21/2 is said to force state-mandated 
budgets on all cities and towns, no matter 


how different their needs. 

“California did it; why can’t Massachu- 
setts?” California has a different tax sit- 
uation. Besides a steeply _ graduated 
income tax and a highly efficient sales tax, 
they had created a surplus of $5 or $6 
billion prior to passing Proposition 13. 
In effect, they say that California “paid in 
advance.” Massachusetts clearly has none 


‘of these. 


Although sources of Massachusetts 
revenue could be developed, opponents 
argue that the Legislature has historically 
refused to give the opportunity to do so. 

There are several potential problem 
areas. Opponents claim there are many 
unclear areas. The issues of classification, 
the status of the elderly, manufacturing 
property, stocks and bonds are just a few 
cited. 

Proponents claim that in January the 
new Legislature will be in a position to 
“correct any and all flaws” in Proposition 
21/2. Opponents may agree that taxes 
must be cut, but they argue that this 
complex Proposition 21/2 is not the way to 
achieve this goal. 

Proposition 21/2 is a law proposed by 
initiative petition, placed on the ballot by 
the Citizens for Limited Taxation who ob- 
tained signatures of 1000,000 Massachu- 
setts taxpayers. 


ib 


State 


roposition 2/2 -controversy goes on 


Arguments for Proposition 21/2 say it is 
the only way taxpayers are going to see 
any kind of tax relief. Massachusetts 
property taxes are 70 per cent above the 
national average. Other states provide 
essential services without our heavy tax 
burden. Auto excise taxes and school 
board fiscal autonomy do not exist in most 
states, and many municipalities are 
already at 2.5 per cent and providing 
services. They want to “clamp a lid on 
school spending.” 

The plan, they say, includes a gradual 
phase-in and localreferendum override pro- 


visions, encourages home rule by prohibit- 
ing unfunded state mandates, treats 
renters fairly by providing relief. Oppo- 
nents claim that the Legislature cannot be 
depended upon to protect the taxpayer, 
that limiting taxes will force officials to 
cut waste. 

If cities and towns run short, they say 
that Beacon Hill can come to their rescue 
by broadening or increasing the sales tax 
or by adjusting the income tax. 

Arguments against Proposition 21/2 
claim that people are not just voting a re- 
duction in property taxes but also a sig- 
nificant reduction in public services. They 


* »z 


say that these limiting provisions by: — 


themselves raise serious revenue ques- 
tions for most cities and towns. © 

‘These taxes pay for local services 
including schools, police, fire protection, 
road and highway maintenance. Drastic 
cuts in services “are bound” to result. 
There will be “drastic cuts in education, 
which makes up 60 per cent of local bud- 
gets. The larger and more needy com- 
munities will suffer most. 

Opponents claim that the proposal is 
misleading. “Waste” and inefficiency are 
really at the state level, and this proposal 
does not touch the state. It is a local tax. 


Questions on November 4 ballot 


QUESTION 1 


~ Summary 


The proposed amendment would add a 


~ new article to the state constitution which 


, 


would prohibit discrimination against 
handicapped people. It would provide 
that no otherwise qualified handicapped 
individual could, on the sole basis of that 
handicap, be excluded from participation 
in, denied the benefits of, or subjected to 
‘discrimination in any program or activity. 


RR 
QUESTION 2 (Law proposed by initiative 


petition) 


Limiting Local Taxes. 


Do vou approve of a law summarized 
above, which was disapproved by the 


House of Representatives on May 6, 1980, 
by a vote of 5-146, and on which no vote 
was taken by the Senate before May 7, 


1980 


- QUESTION 3 


_ Summary 


i 


_ The proposed law would limit local prop- 


erty taxes and state taxes and would pro, 
vide for increased state aid for local 
educational purposes. 


The act would limit local property taxes 


in the years 1981 through 1984 to the 
Samount levied in the previous year in- 
creased by the percentage increase in 
~ personal income of the residents of the 


~ Commonwealth during the previous year. 


Pension and retirement allowances, pay- 


Lie 


ments to other governmental units, princi- 
pal and interest on any indebtedness, 
unemployment compensation, amounts 
required to be raised as a condition of a 
state or federal grant, and costs for spec- 
ial education programs would be excluded 
from the property tax limit. 

These local limits would be reduced by 
any excess taxes actually collected over 
the tax limit for the preceding year. The 
limit would not apply to any municipality 
haveing a general tax rate of less than $35 
per thousand of equalized valuation. The 


_ tax limit could be exceeded by a two- 


thirds vote of the local appropriating body. 

The cost of regional and independent 
vo-cational schools would be subject to the 
same limitations. 

The proposed law would also limit state 
taxes imposed in the years 1981 through 
1984 to an amount no greater than that 
imposed the previous year, increased by 
the percentage increase in the personal 


income of Massachusetts residents in the 
previous year. This state tax limit could 
be exceeded only to increase local aid or to 
assume other costs approved by a two- 
thirds vote of the state legislature. The 
amounts necessary to pay principal and 
interest on state indebtedness, pensions, 
retirement allowances, unemployment 
compensation, and court judgments, and 
money required to be raised as a condition 
of a federal grant would not be subject to 
the state tax limit. The total amount of 
local aid for any year which would be 
subject to legislative appropriation could 
not be less than the total amount of aid for 
the preceding year increased by half the 
increase in collected state taxes during 
that preceding year. The state tax limit 
would be reduced by any excess taxes 
actually collected over the tax limit for the 
preceding year. 


The proposed law also would require, 
subject to legislative appropriation, a 
gradual increase in the percentage of local 
educational costs paid by the Common- 
wealth to a level of 50% in 1984. The pro- 
posal would also require, again subject to 
legislative appropriation, that school aid 
paid by the Commonwealth in any year 
between 1981 through 1984 must be at 
least 15% greater than that provided in 
1980. 


i 


QUESTION 4 


Summary 


The law provides for increases in the 
salaries of members of the legislature and 
the constitutional officers of the Common- 
wealth. 


The law increases salaries of members 
of the legislature by an annual amount 
varying from $1,853 to $17,923. The size 
of the raise conferred on a particuclar 
individual depends upon his position with- 
in the legislature. The law has the effect 
of setting the base salary for a legislator 
at $20,335, but under the law legislative 
salaries range as high as the approximate- 
ly $55,920 paid to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The salaries of the constitutional officers 
are increased either by ‘20,000, in the case 
of the Governor, or $10,000 in all other 
cases. The law raises the annual salary of 
the Governor to $60,000, that of the Attor- 
ney General to $47,500, and the salaries of 


the Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of the - 


Commonwealth, Treasurer and Receiver 
General, and the Auditor to $40,000. 

The law_also amends the statutes per- 
taining to the organization of the offices of 


the Secretaries of Administration and 
Finance and of Human Services and to the 
compensation of senior officials within 
those offices. It gives the Secretaries of 
Administration and Finance and of Human 
Services greater flexibility in establishing 
positions and setting salaries for those 
under their supervision. 


QUESTION 5 


Legisalture’s power to force increased 
costs onto cities and towns. It deals with 


employee compensation, hours, and 
benefits. 

[SRE Saat es 
ES 
QUESTION 6 

Summary 


This proposal would permit voice votes 
on Beacon Hill in place of recorded votes 
when an emergency measure is acted 
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Campus news... 


Windy leads ‘Manage 


Our Lives’ seminar 


By Bonnie S. Masi © 

~Dr. Duane Windemiller, professor of 
Behavioral Sciences at Northern Essex, 
will lecture on Stress Management and 
Relaxation techniques on Wednesday, 
October 29, at noon in the carpeted lounge 
of the College Center. 

Dr. Windemiller first became interested 
in progressive relaxation techniques while 
working at the Pratt Diagnostic Center 
(row part of the New England Medical 
Center) in Boston. 

He was doing research for his doctoriate 
in counseling and psychotherapy with Dr. 
Paul Johnson of Pratt. 

Dr. Windemiller decided to incorporate 
relaxation techniques in his courses 
taught at Northern Essex as a means of 


achieving better emotional and physical 
health for his students. 


. ee 


Dr. Windemiller has been teaching at 
Northern Essex for 15 years. He was 
chairman of the Behavioral Science Dept. 
for eight years. He teaches courses in 
Death and 


Dying and Marriage and the Family. He 


Introductory Psychology, 


authored the book Sexuality. Pairing 


’ 


and Family Forms,” which he uses in his 
Marriage and the Family course. 

Dr. Windemiller is an ordained minister 
in the United Church of Christ. 


graduate of the Boston University School 


He is a 


of Theology where he also received his 
doctorate degree in counseling. 

A native of Kalamazoo, Michigan, Dr. 
Windemiller now resides in Haverhill. 
He has been married for 35 years and has 


four grown children. 


four-year schools. 


Babson College 

Bentley College 

Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Curry College 

Eastern Nazarene College 
Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 


Boston State 


Fitchburg State 


TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY 


Mass. Community College graduates through June 1979 have transferred to 
twenty-five private Boston-area colleges through the Permanent Charity Fund 
Two-Year College Transfer Program. The goal of the program, which has been 
achieved, has been to promote transfer activity between two-year colleges and 
independent four-year schools in the Boston area. Through the program, up to 
$1,000 per needy transfer student per year has been made available to quali- fying 
This money, combined with Federal Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants, Massachusetts State Scholarships, and the colleges’ own 
resources often has made transferring to an independent school economically 
feasible for a student who would not otherwise consider it. 


The colleges participating in this program have continued to commit themselves to 
the acceptance of more transfer students from Mass. Community Colleges, with the 
investment of increased financial support provided by the colleges’ own resources. 


THIS YEAR THE MASS. STATE COLLEGES AND UNH WILL ALSO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE NECC TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY. 


Come ... and invite interested people to: 


TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY 
NECC CAFETERIA 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
10 A.M. —1 P.M. 


THE PARTICIPATING PRIVATE LOCAL & BOSTON-AREA COLLEGES 
SS LR RS SS RE TEI I CL ES PY LIE IGE REDE SE 


Gordon College 
Harvard-Radcliffe 
Lesley College 
Mass. Inst. of Technology Stonehill College 
Merrimack College 

New England College 
New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 
Notre Dame College 
Regis College 


THE PARTICIPATING STATE COLLEGES 


North Adams State 
Bridgewater State Salem State 
Westfield State 
Framingham State Worcester State 

U. of New Hampshire 


FOR FURTHER FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
a a SN TTT 


The Counseling Offic 
Room 118 — College C. ter 

Monday -Friday 8:30-4:30 p.m. 

Tel. 374-0721 Ext. 178,179 


Rivier College 
Simmons College 
St. Anselm’s College 


Suffolk College 

Tufts University 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth Inst. of Tech. 
Wheelock College 


Lowell University 

U. Mass. Amherst 

U. Mass. Boston 
Southeastern Mass. U. 


Duane “Windy” Windemiller prepares final notes on his “Manage Our Lives” lecture, 


slated for Wednesday. 
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Foreign language 
contributors wanted 


By Bonnie S. Masi 


The Observer plans a new feature. For 
several issues the paper has published 
“Rincon Hispano” written by~ Spanish 
Professor Don Conway. Now the staff 
invites the contribution of more articles 
from those able to communicate in a lang- 


uage other than English. Of particular 
interest would be articles about customs 
and celebration of different holidays, or 
pdetry or humorous stories. 

Contributions (with English transla- 
tions) are welcome. Material can be left in 
the Observer office located in the College 
Center. 


MANAGE OUR LIVES 
Biweekly Noon Series [12-1] 


Work Smarter NOT Harder 


EFFICIENCY ...doing the task right 
vs. 


EFFECTIVENESS ... doing the right task 


e George Stern, President 
Time Associates 


Priv Din Rm 


Cisrm Bidg 
Nxt/ Caf : 


Subject C-302 
e 
eCome and meet the Academic Support Center Staffe 


elinvaluable resources available to you — AT NO COSTe 


e STRESS MANAGEMENT / RELAXATION e 


DR. DUANE WINDEMILLER, GUEST LECTURER 
[affectionately referred to as “Windy”’] 


[Fellow of the Danielson Counseling Center at Boston University. 
Stress management was part of his doctoral dissertation at Pratt 
Diagnostic Center in 1954. He has been using stress manage- 
ment in his psychology/sociology classes and churches ever 
since.] 5 
¥ e 

Classroom Building 

Room C-302 

e ; 
FRIDAY, OCT. 31 

12 noon — 1:00p.m. 


e 
Carpeted Lounge 
College Center 


e - 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 29 
12 noon — 1:00p.m. 


All Students, Faculty and College Personnel are welcome. 
Attend ALL...SOME... ONE Session(s). 


y 


Individual and/or group meetings will be scheduled at your 
convenience to follow any session(s) only if you indicate an 
inter 2st. e \ 
For Further Information Contact: 
Betty Coyne 
Counseling Office 
Room 118 — College Center 
(Lower Level — Carpeted Lounge) 
Monday — Friday 
8:30a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 
Telephone:. 374-0721, Ext. 178 or 179 


Stress Management/ Relaxation Fri, Oct 31 


Wed, Nov 12 | Fri, Nov14 | 
Dream M¢gt. / Creative Problem Solving | Wed, Dec 10 | Fri, Dec1 25 
SS 


Family Management/ Assertiveness 


* 


~ fe 

TT 

+ se 
\ 
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Drivers are reminded that spaces reserved for the handicapped must be available to 
the handicapped. 


— Carl Russo photo. 


MASS. STATE UNIVERSITY & COLLEGE DEADLINES 


U. MASS. AMHERST 
Same Admissions & Financial Aid Deadline: 
Fall Semester: April 1 
U. MASS. BOSTON 


Rolling Admissions: 
Admissions is an ongoing, continuous process 
until programs are filled. 


Financial Aid Deadline: 
September: March 1 
January: November 1 


UN IVERSITY OF LOWELL 


Application Deadline: 
Spring Semester: December 15 
Fall Semester: April 15 


Financial Aid Deadline: 
None. Apply as soon as possible 


e 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY [SMU] 


Rolling Admissions: 
Admissions is an ongoing, continuous process 
until programs are filled. 


Financial Aid Deadiine: 
September: May 1 
No Mid-Year Acceptance 


® 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE SYSTEM 


BOSTON STATE FRAMINGHAM STATE 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORTH ADAMS STATE 
FITCHBURG STATE SALEM STATE 

MASS. MARITIME ACADEMY 


WESTFIELD STATE 
WORCESTER STATE 
MASS. COLLEGE OF 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS: 
Spring Semester: December 1 - 
Fall Semester: April 1 


vrADLINE FOR FINANCIAL AID: 
Spring Semester: December 1 
Fall Semester: March 1 

e 
Transfer Applications for all Mass. State Universities & Colleges are available in the 
Counseling Center, Room 118, carpeted lounge in the College Center. [The only ex- 
ception is Southeastern Mass. University [SMU], which requires that students write 
to their transfer admissions office for applications.] 


TRANSFER MEETINGS ARE HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY AT 10:00 A.M. IN 
ROOM 118, WHICH IS LOCATED IN THE COLLEGE CENTER [LOWER 
LEVEL]. AT THESE MEETINGS STUDENTS ARE GIVEN TRANSFER 
PACKETS WHICH INCLUDE FACULTY RECOMMENDATION FORMS AND 
OTHER INFORMATION CONCERNING TRANSFER APPLICATION PRO— 
CEDURES. 


THE CAREER RESOURCE LIBRARY, located in Room 111 of the College Center, 
has catalogs and other reference materials pertaining to transfer and career op; 
portunities. - 


Students, Faculty and staff are welcome at the Counseling Center — located in Room 
118 in the College Center! The Counseling Office is open Monday — Friday, 
8:30 am.m to 4:30 p.m., or call extension 178 or 179. 
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Transfer infonmation 


’ 


“Free and inquiring minds, with 
unlimited access to the sources of 
knowledge, can be the architects 
of peaceful and prosperous world. 


The Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation provides 
college scholarships under a program established by 
Congress as the official Federal memorial to honor the 
thirty-third President of the United States. These scholar- 
ships are designed to provide opportunities for outstanding 
students to prepare for careers in the public service. 


Harry S. Truman scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of merit to students who will be college juniors in the 
forthcoming academic year. To be considered, a student 
must be nominated by his or her college or university 
and meet the following conditions of eligibility: 


. be enrolled as a matriculated student pursuing a de- 
gree at an accredited institution of higher education 
during the year in which nominated. 


be a junior pursuing a bachelor’s degree as a full-time 
student during the year for which nominated. 


have a college average of least “B” and be in the upper 
fourth of the class. 


. be a United States citizen, or a United States national. 


have selected undergraduate study that will permit 
admission to a graduate program leading to a career 


in government. 
e e e 
sss 


NOMINATION & SUPPORTING INFORMATION 


eThe Nomination and Supporting Information for the Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship Program must include a certification that 
the student is’a candidate for a Truman Scholarship; a statement 
that the student plans to pursue a career in government; a list of 
the student’s public service activities such as those associated 
with government agencies, community groups, and political 
campaigns; a list of leadership positions the student has held 
during high school -and during the first two years of 
graduate study; a statement of interest in a career in government 
that specifies how the student’s educational plans will provide 
preparation for that career; and a statement that the student is 
willing to participate in an internship or seminar sponsored by 
the Foundation. 


elt must also contain an essay of 600 words or less written by 
the student that discusses some public policy issue chosen by 
the student; transcripts of the student’s high school and college 
grades; and three letters of recommendation. One of the letters 
must be written by a faculty member in the student's field of 
study, one by another person who can discuss the student's 
potential for a career in government, and the third letter may be 
from any person of the nominee’s choosing. 
e e © 
HARRY S. TRUMAN SCHOLARSHIP APPLICANTS ARE 
INVITED TO A MEETING ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24 AT 
12 NOON IN THE COUNSELING OFFICE [ROOM 118, COLLEGE 
CENTRE — LOWER LEVEL] TO REVIEW THE PROGRESS IN THE 
COMPLETION OF THE NOMINATION AND SUPPORTIN INFOR- 
MATION REQUIRED OF ALL APPLICANTS. 


EACH APPLICANT WILL HAVE A FOLDER COMPRISED OF 
THE WRITTEN MATERIALS SPECIFIED ABOVE UNDER THE 
NOMINATION AND .SUPPORTING INFORMATION. | ALL 
MATERIALS MUST BE SUBMITTED BY NOVEMBER 1, 1980. 
WITHIN A WEEK AFTER NOVEMBER 1, FACULTY COMMITTEE 
FROM THE HISTORY/GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT WILL 
REVIEW THE APPLICATIONS. TWO NOMINEES WILL THEN 
BE PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF NORTHERN ESSEX, 
JOHN DIMITRY, FOR HIS APPROVAL. THE APPLICATIONS OF 
THE TWO FINALISTS WILL THEN BE MAILED TO THE HARRY S. 
TRUMAN SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION. 


FOR MORE DETAILS — 
Betty Coyne, Counselor 
College Center — Room 118 
Telephone — 374-0721, Ext. 178 


1! DEADLINE — NOVEMBER 1, 1980 
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Wilson returns after Boston 


By Cynthia Melnikas 


“I am excited to be back at Northern 
Essex and I am excited about this posi- 
tion,” said Mary Wilson, who recently re- 
turned to campus following a three-year 
professional leave to work at the central 
office of the Massachusetts Board of Reg- 
ional Community Colleges. _ 

“It was an incredible opportunity,” re- 
ferring to her going from a position as 
faculty member at NECC to director of a 
$3-million program with a field staff of 
over sixty members. 

Wilson, former chairperson of the Be- 
havioral Science Department at NECC, 
became state-wide director of the Com- 
munity Colleges Foster Parent Training 
Program in March 1978, following the 
awarding of a $1-million grant. 


Three months later she became director 
of the Title XX Training Projects in com- 
munity colléges, a program funding the 
development and implementation of pro- 
grams to educate workers in the social 
service fields. These fields include work- 
ers concerned with foster parents as well 
as mental health, alcohol abuse, commun- 
ity residence, homemaker training and 
family day care. 


Her Responsibilities 


As project director, Wilson was res- 
ponsible for all phases of program design 
and delivery, including budgeting, cur- 
ricula, hiring and coordinating staff, and 
making sure the policies of the Mass. 
Board were observed. She provided a link 
between the central office and community 
colleges and between the community 
college system and the Department of 
Public Welfare/Social Service. 

“It was a real day-to-day learning ex- 
perience,” Wilson added, “meeting the 
many people who make things go on other 
campuses, becoming familiar with the 
leadership for the community college sys- 
tem, meeting and working with members 
of the Board of Trustees and political 
figures who support the community col- 
lege system.” 


Training Workshop 


While acting chairperson for the Behav- 
ioral Science Department, Wilson devel- 
oped and taught an eight-week training 
workshop for foster parents at NECC. 
The initial response to this type of a pro- 
gram led to four years of research for 
possible funding sources for parent train- 
ing programs. 

In the spring of 1978, the initial Title 
XX proposal was approved. The aim of 
this proposal was to provide state-wide 
traing to foster parents and to establish 
the community college system in Massa- 
chusetts as the delivery vehicle for this 
type of education. 

The community college delivery system 
provided the most efficient vehicle. Since 
the programs were educating a parapro- 
fessional population, the 15 campuses 
provided a large network to reach many 
individuals. 

There are an estimated 5,000 foster 


Mary Wilson has returned to the college after a stint at Boston Board Office, where 
she coordinated a state-wide program for foster parents. 


parents in the Commonwealth. “We have 
reached over 1,000,” replied Wilson en- 
thusiastically. The training programs 
Involve pre-service, workshop and special 


topic module instruction. The pre-service 
training is mandatory. It provides a basic 
introduction to foster care. Each foster 
parent must be approved by the state. 

Workshops are offered in areas of child 
growth and development as applied to 
foster children and in survival/eommuni- 
cation skills. 

Following these introductory courses, 
modules are offered in areas such as work- 
ing with the adolescent, the abused or 
neglected child, the natural parents and 
legal issues in foster care. 


— Car] Russo photo. 

Educational Background 

Wilson’s broad educational and experi- 
ential background as well as her dedication 
prepared her for these diverse responsi- 
bilities. She holds a bachelor of arts degree 
in English, a master of education degree in 
counseling psychology, and has done 
extensive course work in community 
college administration. 


Her work experience includes twelve 
years of teaching, eight of which she spent 
at NECC. She developed and taught 
growth and development courses, child 
and adolescent psychology, as. well as 
problems in early childhood education. 

Wilson returns to NECC as the director 
of development, a state-funded position, 
in which she provides leadership in the 
development function — seeking external 
sources of support for the institution. 
These funding sources (such as federal 
grants and foundation monies) may poten- 
tially be used to sponsor training pro- 
grams, workshops, and other activities 
which will enrich the institution at no 
additional cost to the state. 

In addition to expanding sources of 
external support for the college, Wilson's 
future goals include working more closely 
with her faculty colleagues, many of whom 
she has known and worked with previous- 
ly. “I would like to see them have oppor- 
tunities similar to mine, to receive the 
support. which will enable them to pursue 
special projects or programs, conferences 
or additional graduate study.” 

“The community is very important to 
me,” says Wilson, who would like to see 
more variety in the activities made pos- 
sible by external funds such as sponsor- 
ship of special events in the arts and/or 
humanities, promotion of women in busi- 
ness, and programs for the handicapped — 
services which meet community and 
faculty needs in addition to the ones fund- 
ed historically. 

Another facet of her job will be to con- 
tinue the existing relationship between 
the Department of Social Services and the 
NECC Division of Continuing Education. 
An agreement between the college and 
the department will allow NECC to main- 


tain leadership in the design and imple-~ 


mentation of Foster Parent Training 
Programs. - A 


VINYL CHOICE 
By Dennis Metrano 


Se ee ee ee af 


“It’s nice now, but someday 
some punk group of gunfighters 
is going to fast draw on us and 
we'll be in lots of trouble. It’s the 
business and media aspects — 


someday it'll all come back, eat us” : 
alive, and break the group.”’ — the 
late Lowell George of Little Feat... 


No matter how good you are, there’s al- 
ways a hungrier, younger group of gun- 
slingers waiting for you to make a false 
move or slow down on the draw. The 
world of music is no different. If anything, 
it eats its young. © 

The Cars have been around for several 
years now, and while showing no signs of 
abatement, naturally — on occasion — 
look over there shoulders for that group of 
younger gunfighters. These days one of 
the bands they will definitely see in their 
rearview mirror is The Nervous Haters. 

It’s amazing how The Cars can turn a 
seemingly trivial cliche into a spellbinding 
rock.statement. Ric Ocasek’s tone/poems 
include such seemingly obvious clinkers as 


“It's My Party”, “All I Need Is What 
You've Got”, “Down At the End of A 
Lonely Street”, “I Don’t Want To Be Your 
Party Doll”, et al. 

» Yet, the nuclear voices of Ben Orr and 
Ocasek somehow stretch Ric’s e.e.cumm- 
ings lower cases into William Burroughs- 
like mind messages. As on the past two 
rubber bullets, each song is important to 
the whole — not one is a throwaway. 
“Panorama,” “Touch And Go,” “Up And 
Down,” and “You Wear Those Eyes” im- 
mediately impress, but as a rule any Cars 
tune is an acquired taste. 

The dadaistic interplay between lyrics 
and instruments is as inventive and inno- 
vative as the first two Cars’ albums, if not 
more so. The surrealistic magic just keeps 
rolling on. ‘ 

And that is what I enjoy about The Cars 
most. The group is always fresh, always 
fascinating; always forging new roads into 
rock ‘n‘ roll, a very tired victim of itself 
before The Cars’ arrival. 

Musically, The Cars have matured into 
one of the more vanguard, if polished, 
units. Elliot Eastman, Ocasek and Orr on 
guitars are space-age impeccably cool, 
even if a barroom scar shows through now 
and again. David Robinson’s journeyed 
drumming assures and pushes while Greg 
Hawkes’ keyboards simply keep getting 
more progressive and exciting, if that’s 
possible. 

Panorama is an apt title. 


While the Nervous Eaters are hardly in 
the same league literally or musically as 
The Cars (nor do they pretend to be), they 
are a talent unto themselves demanding of 
your immediate attention. 


‘Elephant 
Man’ 


By Nancy Girard , 

“Elephant Man” is a film about a man 
named John Merrick who was born with a 
rare disease that causes grotesque 
deformity. ‘ 

The film’s setting is England in the mid- 
nineteenth century. As the movie begins, 
John Merrick (played by John Hart) 
appears as a part of a freak circus at- 
traction. His owner beats and starves him. 
Merrick becomes hustile and fillea with 
self-hate. hen Dr. Frederick Treves 
comes along, discovering:a heart of gold in 
the body of the world’s ugliest man. He 
finds Merrick is no imbecile, but highly 
intelligent, sensitive.....a man with grace 
and spirit. 

Merrick goes from the sideshow to 
celebrity with audiences with Queen 
Victoria and Princess of Wales Alexandra. 
Watching Merrick learn self-respect is 
rewarding. 

The film is in black and white to make 
the setting of the eighteen hundreds 
authentic. It grips the viewer with many 
emotions: sadness, happiness, anger, and 
sympathy. “ 

“Elephant Man” is a parable of the 
victory of good over misfortune. It is 
another tale of Beauty and the Beast, but 
as Time magazine reports, the Beast is the 
Beauty. 


The Eaters’ debut album is somewhat 
safer in production, material. and 
presentation than their fans would have 
liked, but who is to argue with any band’s 
show biz. While many a Nervous Eater 
afficionado will mourn some loss of their 
raw — occasionally obscene — grittiness 
they perfected in the cellar of Boston's 
inimitable The Rat, it is a fine album of 
creative, enticing pop and raucous rock. 
“Loretta,” long the band’s calling card is a 
great rocker full of AM driving time 
hooks, ambitious guitar tradeoffs, and the 
wonderfully anxious voice of Steve 
Cataldo. After such a frenzied start, the 
long player settles into a more relaxed pop 
pace, often reminiscent of The Beach Boys 
in harmony (most likely member Johna- 
than Paley’s influence). “By Yourself,” 
“No Sleep Tonight,” and “Walkout” espe- 
cially fall into the pop mode of the eternal 
love song. Steve Cropper’s guest lead 
guitar shows another side of the band on 
the R&B-influenced “No Time.” (“She’s 
Got-The Kind Of Love” also shows a nice 
R&B touch.) “All Except You” highlights 
Cataldo’s celebrated wise guy-ism and wit, 
an important element of The Nervous 
Eaters. 

Side Two showeases the popular “Get 
Stuffed”/“Girl Next Door,” two tunes 
more reflective of the group’s Rat days, 
rousers that go straight for the jugular, 
“Girl” containing the much ~ heralded 
‘pants soking wet’ Cataldo line. 

The Nervous Eaters (a handle courtesy 
of Jeff Willkinson’s mom concerning the 
group’s suspect eating habits) are Cataldo 
(lead vocals, lead guitar), a Cape Codder ~ 
who seemingly has paid more dues than a 
lifelong union member; Paley (rhythm 
guitar and back-up vocals), until recently 
with his brother a pre-pubescent heart- 
throb; and Massachusetts’ North Shorers’ 
Robb Skeen (bass and back-up vocals) and 
Jeff Wilkinson (drums). They are helped 
out by Nicky Hopkins (sometimes too 
much) and brother Andy Paley on key- 
boards, the aforementioned Cropper, and 
producer Harry Maslin on percussion. A 
singular surprise is that the entire Beach 
Boy entourage didn’t set up shop in the 
studio. It is producer Maslin (David | 
Bowie's Station To Station, Bay City Rol- 
lers) who is going to be the hero or villain 
concerning this disc. It it fails, the alba- 
tross will be hung around his neck for 
cleaning up the band’s sound too much; if 
it commercially succeeds, he'll be a genius. 
An interesting situation for both Maslin 
and The Faters. es : 


The Cars and The Nervous Eaters — 
Lowell George would have loved these 


gunslingers. ‘ 
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= Sports 


Basketball schedule 


ye ee 


OPPONENT 


Jamboree 


Quincy Jr. College 


LOCATION TIME [PM] 


Hellenic 


14 Vanier College Montreal, Canada 8:30 

15 Champlain College Montreal 7:30 

16 University of Montreal Montreal 3:00 

20 Essex Aggie NECC 8:00 

22 Bunker Hill Community College NECC 7:00 
Wentworth Institute NECC 


Daniel Webster College Daniel Webster 8:00 

3 Emerson College NECC 8:00 

5 North Shore Community College NECC 8:00 
a9 Roxbury Community College NECC 8:00 
10 New Hampshire Tech. NECC 8:00 
12 Mass. College of Pharmacy Hellenic 8:00 


Quincy, MA 


Z 1 . ; 
Wien Ate eras . . 

Joe Cox [left] Captain David Royal [center] and Don Thurlow [right] fight for the ball pidles® Lomimtunty Lees Bediord, Ma, t 
against Cape Cod player. — Carl Russo photo. - Guincy Jr) College NECC on 
e 22 Essex Aggie Essex Aggie 8:00 
} e e e 24 North Shore Community College Essex Aggie 8:00 
ig ts In 1s n 26 Emerson College Browne & Nichols 8:00 
; 27 Middlesex Community College NECC 8:00 
By Peter Spokus 29 Wentworth Institute Wentworth 4:00 
31 Hellenic College Hellenic 8:00 


The NECC Fall baseball team was set back by the University of Lowell Wednes- 
day by a score of 10-2. Mark Mazzone was the only bright spot for the Knights as he 


Roxbury Community College 


Roxbury : 
NECC 8:00 


batted 1 for 1. The Knights rebounded against New Hampshire Tech. as they 4 Daniel Webster College 

‘ trounced to an 11-2 victory. Chuck Kolopoles had three doubles and scored four runs. 6 Bunker Hill Community College Bunker Hill 7:00 

2 Dave Tokenal and Tri-Captain Jay Dzobia combined for four hits and four runs. 9 New Hampshire Tech. Concord, NH 8:00 

Ernie Defazio again pitched well for the Knights, allowing just four N.H. Tech. hits. 13 Mass. College of Pharmacy NECC 8:00 
The Knights continued their roller-coaster winning ways as Massachusetts Bay 16 Hellenic College NECC 8:00 


< too much too late On Monday, November 3, 1980, a meeting will be held in the gym for any 

— 3 ; miata Adee? ; students interested in participating in the floor-hockey tournament, to be held in the 

) The Knights ended the season with a nine-win, six-loss record which was good iat -Wedsesday “Novemberbc20e0 

enough to earn second place overall. BY y ‘ ees ee ont ard bckod teens 

" Congratulations Knights and Coach Paul Rouse and Assistant Coach Mike Any students who wish to Eeohedt a e tournament, 

a Rowinski. roster and include the following information: 

Z ° 0 o 1. The name of your team. 

; 2. The names of twelve students on your team. 

1 9 in’ d phone number 
ni hts roster nnoun 3. The captain’s name and p te 
o a u ced Teams will also be formed for students who submit their names on an individual 
By Peter Spokus basis. 

: Head basketball Coach Paul Rouse and Assistant Coach Mike Rowinski announc- The games will be four-court aad Uniabaci ated Awards will be given at the end 
ed the roster for the 1980-81 NECC basketball team. The team started practicing ae ete paxe ote director of intramurals, can be contacted at Ext. 
Monday, Qgtober 15, and will have more than three weeks before their opening game. or urther information. 

The Knights roster is as follows: Mike Griswold, Jeff Amero, Mark Crocker, ‘ * . 

Dennis Morin, Ed McGonagle, John Mallarey, Mike Marcous, Barry Prescott, Sean W ht | ft t t 
Byrne, Mark Davey, Barry MacDonald, Kyle Shea and Brian Ruel. el Le = ] in uu con es 

4 . ° ° ° \ 

; ee l . By Karen Mulligan 
Ina stats ann ounced On Wednesday, October 29, 1980, the Intramural Department will sponsor a 
weight-lifting contest for men and women in the weight room of the Gym Building 

, between noon and 1:00 p.m. 

1980 NECC FALL BASEBALL TEAM STATICTICS There will be two lifts — the squat and the bench press. The two weights will be 
aera TE a Smee AAW ash” AMET cnr centie eet A nee, eet oe added together for the determination of awards at the end of the meet. 

é PLAYER AB RNS HTS 2B 3B’ HR RBI AVERAGE ; Weight classes for women will be established during the meet. There will be six 

: weight classes for men: ; 
Stevo Rasibare 0 - 120 Ibs. 161 - 180 Ibs. 
Matt Simpson 121-140 ” 1818200 ” 
Chuck Kolofoles 
Bobby Smith At least three people for each weight class will be needed. If less than three 
bs people attend, they will be moved into the next-heaviest weight class. 
: td eg Anyone interested in participating in the meet can either come to the weight 
Don Weeks room on Wednesday, or sign up with Dave Brown, director of intramurals, in Room 
Bob Wolcik 125 of the Gym Building. 

§ Rick Mederis 

< TENTATIVE 1980 FALL INTRAMURAL SCHEDULE 


Community College squeaked out an 8-6 victory over NECC. The game appeared to 
be going in NECC’s favor when Bobby Wolcik hit the first pitch of the game out for a 
homerun. But the game switched hands throughout and Mass. Bay came out ahead 
in the end. Bobby Wolcik added a triple to his homerun, and Ernie Defazio and Kevin 
Corcoran had two hits apiece. 

NECC drew a bye in the first game of the Greater Boston Small College Confer- 
ence playoffs, which proved to be a disadvantage. In the championship game, the 
Knights were outplayed by Mass. College of Pharmacy as they lost a tough one by a 
seore of 7-3. Tri-Captain Bobby Smith had two hits in three at-bats but it wasn’t 
enough. Tri-Captain Jay Dzobia pitched well in relief for NECC, but it proved to be 


Mike Pacheco 
Vinnie Ardizzone 
Ernie Defazio 

- Mark Mazzone 
Dave Tokenal 
Tom Saunders 
Jerry Kennedy 


Kevin Corcoran 
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Rick Lapierre 
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TEAMTOTALS 446 130 143° 18 


G.B.S.C.C. TOURNAMENT 


Floor hockey 


By Karen Mulligan 


Weight Lifting Contest 
Floor Hockey 


Obstacle Course 


Cross Country Run 


Pool Tournament 


Dart Tournament 


Hellenic 


: -anyone? 


Wednesday, October 29 
Monday, November 3 

Monday, November 10 
Wednesday, November 12 

Mon & Wed, November 17 & 19 | 
Wednesday, December 3 


ANS ee er er ne ee Se ee 
NOTE: If you would like to suggest additional activities or if you would like 
more information on these activities, please contact Dave Brown in Rm. 125 of the 


Gym Building. 


ats 
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Campus Comment 
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Do you carpool to school, and how much does it cost you? By Phil Coppola 


\ 
Breos 


Cindy Foster, L/A, Amesbury: I carpool 
it to school, but it took me a while to find a 
ride. I pay about $10 a week to get to 
NECC. During the warmer months I’d 
rather ride my bicycle to school. 


Mason Cambell, Bus/Trans, Lawrence: 
Yeah, I carpool. Sometimes I ride with 
Dodgy. Sometimes Dodgy rides with me. 
It costs me about $10 a week. 


Ve Pee 


se Ra 


2 
* 


cote tate Oo fan! 
Cathy Nelz L/A, Haverhill: I catch a ride 
with a friend some days and on others I 
take a bus. I pay $2 a week to come to 
school. 


Chuck Tewell, Bus/Mgmnt, Chelmsford: ° 
No. I take my own car to school daily. I 
have a job after school so it makes it diffi- 
cult to carpool. It costs me about $25 a 
week for gas for commuting. 


Deirdre Plude, L/A, Salem, N.H.: No. 
It’s more convenient to depend on myself. 
I also haven’t found anyone with a similar 
schedule. It costs me $12 for gas. 


Rachel Dumais, L/A, Lowell: I get a ride 
to school with a friend but I’ve made dif- 
ferent arrangements to get home. I pay 
$15 per week to carpool. 


Creative arts series 


Chairman of the Creative Arts Depart- 
ment Elaine Mawhinney Webb has an- 
nounced the calendar for the coming year. 
It will be an exciting one: 


Northern Essex Community College 
20th Anniversary 
CREATIVE ARTS SERIES 
1980-1981 


IPSWICH MOVING COMPANY 
November 14, 1980 


Master Class, 11a.m.¢ Performance, 8p.m. 
Physical Education Building 


° 


STUDENT DANCE PERFORMANCE 


8 p.m. _ December 6, 1980 
Physical Education Building 


° 


‘PIPPIN’ 
8 p.m. — December 11, 12, 13 
Denworth Hall Bradford College 


° 


ART WORKSHOP: 
An Approach to Women & Art 
Through Expressive Therapies 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. — January 31, 1981 


Learning Resource Center 
° 


Rhode Island Feminist Theatre presents: 
PAPERWEIGHT 
8 p.m. _ February 21, 1981 
College Center 
°o 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 
. THEATER FOR THE DEAF 
8 p.m., Saturday — March 1 4, 1981 
College Center ~ 


° 


PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 


9 a.m. to 4 p.m. — Saturday, April 5, 1981 


Learning Resource Center 
° 


STILL POINT VII 
& p.m.— 7 p.m.— 
April 24, 25, 1981 April 25, 1981 
Physical Education Building 
° 
SPRING MUSIC CONCERT 
8p.m. May 8, 1981 
College Center 
° 


DRAMA PRODUCTION 
8 p.m. May [TBA] 
Third Story Theater—Classroom Building 
° 


Edward Knowlton, L/A, Salem, N.H.: I 
don’t carpool because I don’t know anyone 
in my area that comes to school here. Be- 
sides, my car is dangerous. I pay about 
$15 a week for gas. 


Carol Rourke, Exec/Sec, Lawrence: I 
used to carpool but after a certain incident 
there are only two of us left. I pay about 
$10 a week for gas. 


Art by students of Sandra Hill, commercial art instructor. The exhibit is displayed — 
on the third floor of the Classroom Building. — Car] Russo photo. 


